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EDITORIAL 


| Many of us have been reading Herr Dibelius on England, and 
' have been attracted by the fineness of his perception and the 
| depth of his probing. In the section of his book which deals with 
_ Education, he devotes a few paragraphs to adult education. In 
_ these paragraphs there are several mis-statements of fact, but that 
_ need occasion no surprise. Anything more elusive to the outsider 
_ it would be hard to imagine: anything less co-ordinated, less 
| formally organized, less Germanic, it would be difficult to discover. 
' Yet, despite errors of fact, Herr Dibelius hits more than one nail 
on the head. 

1 “ The danger that these tutorial classes may produce a kind 
| of semi-scientific intelligentsia with all the dangers of hasty, half- 
| crude knowledge is not so easily to be brushed aside ; it exists, 
_ but would be very considerable only if less exacting work were 
 required’”’ (p. 426). ‘‘ Everywhere university extension has 
become a powerful antidote against that dreary matter-of-factness 
' and bleak materialism which crops up everywhere in English life, 
_ not least among English workers.” Thus writes this candid 
' friend, taking by no means a merely institutional view of this 
' country. It is rather disturbing to set beside this German view 
_ a few sentences from the Report on the Tutorial Class Movement 
Overseas, by Mr. G. V. Portus, director of tutorial classes under the 
' University of Sydney. In a section (p. 18) headed Essays, Mr. 
| Portus writes: “ The essay work done by the British tutorial 
| class student . .. does not, by any means, come up to the 
_ roseate expectations of the founders of the movement. I particu- 
| larly inquired about this from every tutor whose class I saw. It 
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was freely admitted that the essays had fallen off in quantity since 
the early days of the movement.” How great, then, is the 
danger of our creating a “‘ kind of semi-scientific intelligentsia ”’ ? 

It is very doubtful whether anything like an adequate answer 
to that question can be given. It is pretty certain that even yet 
there are root problems of adult education almost completely 
untackled. The truth is that we know very little about what we 
are doing. 

At the moment it would seem that the tutorial class is firmly 
established as a leading instrument of adult education. No one 
who knows it has any doubt of its high value. There are many 
who wonder, a little uneasily, whether tutorial classes have not 
been multiplied a little too freely in recent years. Others are 
disturbed at what they describe as the wastage of students who, 
at the end of their three years, pass out of the active ranks. Such 
wastage is apparent rather than real, though it may be admitted 
that arrangements for continued work—advanced classes, for 
example—are far from ideal. Some reformers want to arrange 
the various types of class in orderly sequence, from informal 
group through terminal course and one-year class to tutorial and 
advanced class, and then, for the chosen few, on to the university 
lecture-room. It is to be hoped most ardently that such 
reformers may not have their way. Nothing would be 
better calculated to change for the worse the spontaneous 
and zestful character of adult education than its systematic 
arrangement in pyramidal form. The more urgent need of the 
moment, rather, is the drawing together of the separate sections 
of the adult educational movement. For the adult educational 
movement is sectional, though it is very indiscreet even to 
mention it! If co-operation were a more fully established habit, 
the most difficult of all our fields of effort, pioneer work, would 
be far more effectively cultivated. In the last decade things 
have altered. They are altering now. New and potent forces 
—for example, broadcasting—are at work. The social stratifi- 
cation of the country is being modified by the spread of mass 
production, by the southwards move of industry, by the relative 
rise of the unskilied and the relative decline of the “ black-coated 
proletariat.”” It is the more urgent that we should explore our 
failures as well as our successes and plan our new experiments on 
the basis of precise knowledge. H. L. B. 


THE CINEMA AND ADULT EDUCATION 
By R. S. LAMBERT 


INTEREST in the educational possibilities of the cinema seems to 
come in waves. At intervals ever since the War inquiries into 
the subject have been set on foot in the hope that this marvel- 
lous invention, which has done so much to revolutionize the 
amusement habits of the whole country, might contribute its 
quota to our education. These inquiries, however, cannot be 
said to have yielded very profitable results. They have stimu- 
lated a number of unco-ordinated attempts to produce so-called 
educational films, but without getting over the difficulties that 
were presented by 


(1) The lack of knowledge as to what kind of films would 
be really effective and would awaken a demand among 
educationists. Films were produced without regard 
to particular educational standards or purposes. 

(2) The slow headway made in providing suitable apparatus 
and opportunities for showing such films. 

(3) The lack of any general policy or centralized direction, 
as shown in the absence of even a complete catalogue 
of the educational films available. 


Accordingly, consideration of the whole problem has been up to 
now desultory. I think it will be agreed that the achievements 
of the Committee of Inquiry into Educational Broadcasting 
two years ago stimulated a new interest in the possibilities 
of doing for the cinema what this committee accomplished for 
broadcasting. From the labours of this committee, which dealt 
with a subject that appeared vague at the outset, emerged 
certain practical and constructive recommendations ; and these, 
when translated into effect, have led to broadcasting becoming 
a real force in the development of adult education. Why should 
not something similar be done for the cinema ? 
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One obvious hindrance to effective action in this direction 
is the enormous area of the field to be covered. Not only are 
there general subjects, such as the place of films in school 
and adult education, and the educational influence of films 
shown in public cinema-halls, but there are also several special 
subjects, such as the use of the cinema for recording and docu- 
mentary purposes, and for scientific and medical instruction, 
which must also be taken into account. Besides this, the 
cinema could hardly be treated in its educational aspect without 
giving consideration to other kindred devices for visual instruction 
(by lanterns, projectors, television, etc.) ; and these visual 
devices themselves require co-ordinating with various auditory 
devices (such as the gramophone and broadcasting) whose 
educational significance was already recognized. No wonder, 
therefore, that on the one hand it needed a good deal of courage 
to tackle the question as a whole; and on the other, there was 
danger of the springing-up of a number of separate small investi- 
gations of particular portions of the field, without regard to the 
‘whole. Early in 1928, the British Institute of Adult Education 
set up a committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Salter 
Davies, Director of Education for Kent, to make preliminary 
inquiries into the best way of handling the whole problem from 
the point of view of adult education. Some were already of 
opinion that, from the analogy with broadcasting, real progress 
was not likely to be made except through the setting up of a 
central national institution, with power to co-ordinate all 
efforts to use the cinema educationally. They were eager to 
forestall any sectional attempt prematurely to launch such an 
institution, by taking steps to unite all forces which were 
favourable to such a project, and thus gain authoritative and 
unanimous backing for the scheme from the start. 

But on the contrary, there were some who felt that the time 
had not yet come for such an ambitious scheme. They con- 
sidered that so little had yet been done in the way of effective 
inquiry that no one could really yet say whether the problems 
of the cinema and broadcasting, for instance, were at all alike ; 
and they pointed to the fact that nowhere was there any clear 
idea, either on the educational or on the technical and com- 
mercial side, as to exactly what part films could be made to 
play in education. Members of the Institute were also anxious to 
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have time to explore the specific possibilities of the films in adult 
education ; and for this purpose it might be necessary to under- 
take special experiments with the production of films suitable 
for this purpose, as well as to collect information about the needs 
of the various bodies engaged in adult education. The Institute 
was aware that the Association of Scientific Workers had called 
together a representative conference of educational and cultural 
bodies, to consider the possibilities of inquiry both into the 
whole of the very wide field indicated above, and also into the 
possibility of constituting a national co-ordinating organization. 
After receiving an invitation from the Association of Scientific 
Workers to participate in this conference and in the organizing 
committee which it set up, the British Institute decided that it 
would involve serious overlapping if two separate projects of 
inquiry into this subject—even though they differed in scope— 
were set on foot at the same time. To avoid this, it was agreed 
that the two bodies should join forces, upon the understanding that 
a National Commission of Inquiry into educational and cultural 
films should be set up which, among its terms of reference, should 
include investigation of the practicability and desirability of 
establishing a permanent central organization for film education. 
But it was also agreed that as this Commission would have a 
very great deal of work to do, and its inquiries would take some 
time, the Institute should continue to maintain its own smaller 
committee, which could do useful work in carrying through 
certain practical experiments which had already been decided 
upon. 

The Commission on Educational and Cultural Films was 
therefore constituted as a result of a second conference held on 
November 27th, 1929, and attended by representatives of some 
hundred educational and scientific bodies ; the Board of Educa- 
tion and several other Government departments were officially 
represented on this occasion. The membership of the Commis- 
sion, which totals 30,* was so chosen as to give adequate 

* The Constitution of the Commission: Chairman, Sir o> See Gott, late 
Secretary for Education, Middlesex. Vice-Chairman, Professor J. L. Myres, 
Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford; 2 General 

of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Hon. 
Treasurer, F. A. Hoare, Assistant Secretary of the Education Committee of the 
National Union of Teachers. Members, A. R. Ainsworth, Assistant Secretary 


at the Board of Education ; V. A. Bell, Principal of Battersea Day Continuation 
School; A. G. Church, Member of Parliament, General Secretary of the Associa- 
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representation to all important interests that might be concerned 
with the problem as a whole ; roughly, one quarter of the members 
have special interests in adult education. The Commission is 
linked with Government departments through their representa- 
tives, and with production through a representative of the 
Federation of British Industries. The terms of reference of this 
Commission are very wide. They are as follows : 


(t) To consider suggestions for improving and extending 
the use of films (motion pictures and similar visual 
and auditory devices) for educational and cultural 
purposes, including documentary records. 

(2) To consider methods for raising the standard of public 
appreciation of films, by criticism and advice addressed 
to the general public, by discussion among persons 
engaged in educational or cultural pursuits, and by 
experimental production of films in collaboration with 
professional producers. 

(3) To consider whether it is desirable and practicable to 
establish a permanent central organization with 


tion of Scientific Workers; H. Warre Cornish, Senior Assistant Secretary, 
Scottish Education Department ; Dr. Winifred Cullis, Professor of Physiology, 
University of London, President of the British Federation of University 
Women ; P. G. Dallinger, Chief Education Inspector, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries ; E. Salter Davies, Director of Education, Kent ; G. D. Dunkerley, 
Secretary of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools; J. Fairgrieve, Lecturer in Geography, London Day Training College, 
Chairman of Syllabuses and Examinations Committee of the Geographical 
Association ; Miss E. M. Fox, Headmistress, County School for Girls, Becken- 
ham, Vice-Convener of the Cinema Sectional Committee of the National Council 
of Women; Sir Richard Gregory, Editor of Nature, Chairman of British 
Association’s Committee on Educational and Documentary Films ; G. T. Hankin, 
H.M. Inspector, Member of the Governing Body of the International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute of the League of Nations, Chairman, Film Enquiry 
Committee, Historical Association ; Miss G. E. Hadow, Principal of the Society 
of Oxford Home Students; A. E. Heath, Professor of Philosophy, University 
College, Swansea; Sir Percy Jackson, Chairman of the West Riding Education 
Committee ; Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Late Chief Inspector in the Education Depart- 
ment, London County Council; R. S. Lambert, Editor of The Listener 
(B.B.C.) ; Dr. E. E. Lowe, Director of the Museum and Art Gallery, Leicester ; 
Lt.-Colonel J. M. Mitchell, Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust ; 
W. R. Rae, Chairman, Co-operative Union Central Committee on Education ; 
J. Aubrey Rees, representing the British Empire Film Institute; T. H. Searls, 
Head of the Extra-Mural Department, University College, Hull; R. V. Vernon, 
Assistant Secretary, Colonial Office ; H. Bruce Woolfe, representing the Federa- 
tion of British Industries ; Dr. B. A. Yeaxlee, Principal Elect of Westhill Training 
College, Selly Oak, Birmingham. Joint Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Brown, Secretary 
of the British Institute of Adult Education; A. C. Cameron, Secretary for 
Education, City of Oxford. Temporary Offices (to which communications shou!d 
be addressed) : 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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general objects as above, and among its particular 
functions the following : 


(a) To collect and publish information as to films 
already in existence, for the use of teachers and 
research workers. 

(b) To review educational and cultural films, for 
general and restricted use, for the guidance of pro- 
ducers and users of films. 

(c) To advise, confer, and (if necessary) collaborate 
and experiment, as to the choice of subjects, the 
technique of production, the methods of compilation 
and editing, including the selection and re-editing of 

_ film material suitable for educational or cultural use. 

(d) To examine and certify the subjects of films 
proposed for importation, with a view to the circu- 
lation of foreign films of educational value, and to the 
exemption of them from importation duty and other 
restrictions, by negotiation with H.M, Customs. 

(ec) To examine and report on the use of films in 
education, on the apparatus and methods of presenta- 
tion, on experimental researches into educational 
pedagogic aspects of the motion picture. 

(f) To suggest, select, acquire, store and other- 
wise conserve and utilize documentary films, both 
positive and negative. 

(g) To facilitate the distribution of films by 
organizing the demand, and reducing cost of pro- 
duction and hire through arrangement with producers 
and distributors. 


The terms of reference also point out that the Commission 
is not primarily concerned either with the production or distribu- 
tion of films, though it might, if necessary, engage experimentally 
in such activities if they were found advisable to assist its 
inquiries. With such an ambitious programme before it, the 
main question is to know where to begin, and the Commission 
has, at its outset, appointed five research committees on Adult 
Education ; Children and Adolescents; Film Production and 
Technique ; Foreign Relations and Documentary Films; and 
Science, Medicine, and Public Health. As examples of the kind 
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of work to be undertaken by these committees may be given the 
terms of reference of the research committee into Children and 
Adolescents : 


(t) Preliminary inquiry as to the number of schools possess- 
ing projectors and the nature of the films shown ; the 
number of Local Education Authorities or other bodies 
providing Teaching and Interest films for children in 
or out of school hours; the nature and quality of the 
shows. 

(2) An inquiry into similar films for other subjects on the 
lines of the inquiry now being made into historical 
films by a committee of the Historical Association 
with the aid of the Carnegie Trustees, whose help makes 
it possible to employ a paid research worker. A 
beginning might be made with Geography. 

(3) The influence of public film shows on children and 

adolescents. 


The Committee on Film Production and Technique is to 
compile a list of films of approved merit, to endeavour to secure 
improved methods of distribution of educational films, to 
collaborate with producers in experiments for improving films 
and projectors, and to consider the relation of films to allied 
visual and auditory devices. These examples are enough to 
show that a great deal of serious work is contemplated by the 
Commission. Only one condition is essential for setting this 
work going. The Commission must have ample financial backing. 
A printed appeal, giving details of its composition and scheme of 
work, has therefore been issued, and is expected to gain sympathy 
and support in quarters interested in encouraging new educational 
developments. 

In the meantime the Institute’s own smaller committee, 
which, as indicated above, still maintains its separate existence, 
has not been idle. Besides making contact with one or two 
film-producing firms anxious to experiment with the making of 
films suitable for adult students, the Committee has also engaged 
upon two limited but useful pieces of work which should stimu- 
late interest in the whole subject and supply useful evidence for 
future consideration. The first of these pieces of work was to 
obtain the opinions of a representative group of members of the 
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Institute scattered throughout the country on the extent to which 
the programmes shown in the present-day commercial cinema- 
hall may be said to contain educational elements or to exert an 
educational influence. For it is recognized that, quite apart 
from what may be done to make films play a useful part in 
formal studies, the bigger question is whether the public cinema 
can be brought to exercise the same kind of general educational 
and cultural influence that broadcasting exercises. Before 
expressing any sort of opinion on this gigantic question, it 
seemed most desirable to have a few facts to go upon. Accord- 
ingly this inquiry was carried through under the supervision of 
the Institute’s Committee, in the autumn of 1929, and its report 
is appended below. It should be emphasized that this report is 
not in any way a pronouncement upon the future, but merely 
an objective record of the impressions made by a particular set 
of current film programmes upon a group of persons interested 
in adult education. It has value only as an impression. Those 
who took part in the experiment would be the first to admit 
that they were only seeing a small portion of the field as a whole, 
and were not entitled to generalize from such insufficient data. 

The second piece of work which the Institute’s Committee 
has been able to perform is the arranging of an exhibition of all 
mechanical aids to learning to be held at the beginning of August. 
This exhibition represents the first attempt yet made to collect 
together all the new devices for visual and auditory education 
which have appeared in recent years. Such an opportunity of 
seeing and comparing the apparatus for film production, talkies, 
television, educational gramophone records, broadcasting, etc., 
should draw the attention of teachers and administrators in 
education from all over the country. It is hoped, also, to publish 
a complete and authoritative catalogue which will circulate in 
the Dominions and elsewhere and provide a permanent record 
of the exhibition. By performing these two pieces of work 
alone, the Institute’s film committee will have justified its 
existence. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF THE CINEMA 


The Report of an Experiment conducted in October, 1929, by a 
Special Committee of the British Institute of Adult Education 
into the educational influence of commercially shown films. 


At the outset of its inquiry into the possibilities of the 
cinema in adult education, your Committee found itself faced 
with the total lack of any formulated opinion upon the matter 
in the Adult Education movement. This applied equally to its 
possibilities in formal educational work and to the wider question 
of the general educational influence exerted by the commercially- 
shown film. It is common enough to hear remarks deploring 
the cinema’s neglect of its educational possibilities: but such 
remarks are generally made by persons who are not in the habit 
of going to the cinema at all. So far as we are aware, no body 
of persons sharing a common outlook upon educational problems 
has yet examined at first hand, even superficially, the kind of 
fare which is provided for the adult public * in the ordinary 
commercial cinema. At the same time, it must be agreed that 
educationists ought to turn their attention quite as much to this 
problem as to the problem of finding a place for the cinema in 
formal education. We decided, therefore, that it would be very 
useful if a group of members of the Institute could be induced 
to visit between them a number of performances at local cinema- 
halls taking place roughly at the same time in different parts of 
the country, and to record any impressions which they might 
form as a result of these visits, as to the general educational 
influence exerted by the present-day commercial cinema. 

The response to this suggestion from members of the 
Institute was extremely gratifying and indicated the great 
interest which was everywhere taken in the matter. The 
inquiry was in the first place put into the hands of actual members 
of the Institute, but with the proviso that any member accepting 
the invitation to help in the experiment might “ delegate similar 
responsibility to a limited number of friends, students or 

* We are, of course, aware that this matter received careful investigation, 


in so far as it concerned children, from the Commission of Inquiry established 
by the National Council of Public Morals in 1916. 
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acquaintances, who could be trusted to make reports from the 
standpoint of the British Institute for the purpose of this 
inquiry.” As a result, reports were received from forty-eight 
observers, twenty-three of whom were members of the Institute, 


and the remainder delegates as indicated above. These forty-_ 


eight observers were distributed over twenty-seven centres in 
England and Scotland as follows : 


SCOTLAND : Edinburgh (2), Glasgow (2). 

LONDON : Islington, Balham, Battersea, Golders 
Green, Paddington. 

SURREY : Croydon, Surbiton, Kingston. 

KENT: Maidstone (4), Tonbridge, Chatham, 
Sevenoaks. 

EASTERN CounTIES: Dagenham (Essex), Cambridge, Bed- 
ford. 

LINCs. : Grantham, Stamford, Sleaford. 

LANCASHIRE : Manchester (2), Bolton. 

NorTH-EASst : Newcastle. 

MIDLANDS : Oxford, Wolverhampton. 

SOUTH : Bournemouth, Southampton. 


It will thus be seen that the observers were well distributed 
over the country as a whole, excepting Wales and the South- 
West. Each observer was asked to attend a performance or 
performances at his or her local cinema, if possible, during the 
week October 14th—r9th, and otherwise at the nearest convenient 
date. Every type of cinema was covered by these visits, from 
the suburban or country hall to the big super-cinema in the 
centre of populous or residential districts. In many cases the 
films seen were “ Talkies’; but in the smaller cinemas the 
programme consisted of silent films. In all, some ninety prin- 
cipal films were mentioned by our observers in the course of their 
reports, exclusive of “ news budgets,’ “‘ cartoon films,” and 
other such small items. 

It was suggested that in reporting upon their visits, observers 
should deal with the following four questions : 


(1) Did the programme contain any specific item or items 
of a directly educational character ? 
(2) If so, were these items on the right or the wrong lines ? 
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(3) Did the programme contain any items of indirect 
educational value ? 

(4) Did the programme contain any item of deleterious 
character, intellectually or morally ? 


On the whole, the observers’ reports, though differing widely in 
their estimate of particular films, show remarkable agreement in 
their general conclusions. They confirm the generally accepted 
belief that there is little of direct educational value in the films 
usually shown to the public. Thirteen centres reported pro- 
grammes with no items of a directly educational character, and 
four of these also reported nothing of an indirect educational 
value. Seven individual films were, however, described as 
directly educational, and in addition one whole programme 
specially designed for children on Saturday mornings, and given 
at the Manchester Hippodrome, was reported as containing 
almost wholly good material (including animal scenes, Bible 
scenes, geographical pictures, and topical events). The films 
which were described as having a direct educational value were 
as follows : 


Finis Terrae (Battersea). 

Under the Greenwood Tree (Regal Theatre, London). 

The Patriot (Tonbridge—‘ Definitely educational, with its 
historical background and on its ethical side ’’). 

With Cobham Round Africa (Surbiton, Kingston, Glasgow, 


etc.). 
The Trail of ’98 (Manchester—‘‘ The mountains and river 
scenery were splendid. . . . The audience should have 


learned much of the feverish stampede to Klondyke thirty 
years ago. The costumes were true to the late Victorian 


period.” “Vivid picture of hardships involved.” 
“ Extraordinarily good for scenery and climatic con- 
ditions ”’). 


Drifting Through Gascony (Manchester). 

The Great Arctic Seal-Hunt (Glasgow—‘ The photographic 
work . . . was at once entertaining and informative . . . 
decidedly on the right lines ’’). 


As a general rule in these cases the observer was impressed by 
some feature of the background or scenery of the films, rather 
than by the plot. 


iq 
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Thirteen other films were mentioned favourably. It should 
be noticed that observers sometimes disagreed on the merits of 
particular films, such as Interference (‘‘ substantially helps to 
raise the intellectual and artistic standard of entertainment.” 
“ Contains nothing to help or hinder education either directly or 
indirectly ”), or The Trail of ’98 (“of no direct educational 
value . . . yet indirectly it was educational.”). In four centres 
it was noticed that the most educational item in the programme 
was an advertisement film * (Sevenoaks) showing scenes in 
factories where corsets were being manufactured. An example 
of a film considered of indirect educational value is Day-dreams 
(Edinburgh), showing a small girl, evidently from a poor home, 
seated at the edge of a pond and sailing a home-made boat. 
Our observer remarks: “ The play of expression on the face of 
the child was of real psychological interest, and the attempt to 
reproduce her day-dreams was of simiiar interest and also of 
artistic and scientific value because of the fishes and animals 
shown.” A striking agreement is also found among observers 
as to the educational value of the news films, Pathé 
Gazette, Topical Budget, or British Movietone News. From 
twenty-four centres it was reported that this feature had some 
educational value. Thus one observer said that Movietone 
pictures “‘seem to open up endless possibilities educationally. 
. . . Sight and sound are used in conjunction with excellent 
results . . . each item of sufficient length to convey a definite 
and lasting impression.’’ Another declared that such pictures 
“ give a clearer impression than can a newspaper.” But this 
conclusion was qualified by the criticism of ten centres that such 
films were always too scrappy or passed over the screen too fast 
to make their effect lasting. We find such phrases as: “ A very 
good opportunity only partly taken advantage of”; “A little 
real information here, but the items were so brief as to leave 
practically no lasting impression.” In one or two cases, atten- 
tion was called definitely to the historical value of some of the 
news films shown—e.g. the Prime Minister’s visit to Washington 


* “ There was nothing of any intellectual value in any part of the pro- 
gramme, except perhaps in one of the adverts, which consisted of a picture of 
the Hythe ferry from Southampton to the New Forest and indicated to the 
audience their quickest way of escape to the latter.”—SoUTHAMPTON. 

‘* The most informative film was a C.W.S, advertisement film giving factory 
scenes of the making of corsets. The other advertising film was entirely on 
the wrong lines from any point of view other than the advertiser’s.” SEVENOAKS. 
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(Edinburgh—“ A perfect reproduction of an historic event ”’), 
and an Interview with the First Lord of the Admiralty on Naval 
Disarmament (Bournemouth—“ Such a film would be of con- 
siderable value to an adult class on Political History ”’). 

In contrast with the above, thirteen centres reported definitely 
deleterious elements in the programmes which they visited ; 
that is, deleterious morally rather than intellectually. One film, 
dealing with the life of the American underworld, was singled 
out by four centres for especial condemnation on this account. 
Another example of a deleterious film (Manchester) was one 
showing the attempt of a married woman to seduce a young boy. 
Furthermore, it should be noted in general that nearly all our 
observers are agreed upon the intellectually deadening quality of 
the programmes as a whole, even where morally deleterious 
elements were not present. From this it appears that, whilst a 
certain negative level of virtue has been reached by most of 
these programmes, they are characterized by an almost total 
lack of originality, spontaneity and variety in the realm of ideas. 
Several references were made by observers to the character of 
the audience and their apathetic attitude. It was surmised that 
warmth, physical comfort, and darkness were often the principal 
positive features attracting persons in out of the streets or from 
their homes. One or two observers add that many children 
have developed the hahit of going far too often to the Pictures, 
with the result that whatever good effects these might occasion- 
ally produce were offset by the mental drug habit which they 
thus inculcated. Complaints were made also that the films 
pander entirely to the emotions, that “ Talkies” are “ vulgar,” 
and in one case that the programme was “ just diverting.” We 
record such criticisms without necessarily subscribing to them 
in any way. 

From one centre only came a reference to organ music as 
having an educational value in the cinema. 
We may sum up the reports sent in by our observers under 


the following points : 


(r) General agreement as to the paucity of direct education 
in the sense of instruction or useful information or 
esthetic stimulation from the films. 

(2) General agreement that the most educational feature of 
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the average programme is the news budget ; but that 
this is usually treated too cursorily to be effective. 

(3) In exceptional cases individual films have some direct 
educational value, mainly through their setting, or 
through the incidental showing of pictures of nature or 
of life in foreign countries. 

(4) A number of films rather fewer than the good films 
referred to above were definitely described as dele- 
terious in a moral sense. 

(5) The crude and stereotyped fare offered in many pro- 
grammes has a deleterious effect intellectually, by 
degrading the imagination of those who see them, and 
by failing to provide any stimulus of original ideas. 
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SOME LETTERS OF THE ’EIGHTIES 
By P. R. HIGGINnson 


LATELY there came into my hands a small collection of letters 
written early in the second decade of the University Extension 
Movement. The writers were lecturers or students, and the 
students were manual workers of the type that, nearly a quarter 
of a century later, were the moving spirits in the agitation which 
led to the birth of the W.E.A. and of the first Tutorial Class. 
My experience of adult education is confined to the W.E.A. and 
the classes with which it is associated. But the letters deal 
with problems which are ever before students, tutors, and 
organizers in the movement to-day, and are so revealing that 
they deserve, I think, some attention. 

The “supply and training of tutors” is a problem on 
which there has been much thought and discussion. Everything 
that has been said on the subject is now crystallized in the 
recently published Report of the Joint Committee of the British 
Institute of Adult Education and the Tutors’ Association. In 
October, 1883, an organizer in Yorkshire wrote : 


“‘T noticed in a very few minutes the following defects in 

the lecturer : 

1. A voice loud enough but sadly wanting in distinctness. 

2. A want of sympathy with the audience. He would 
just as well lecture to as many fossil men and 
women. 

3. Want of training as a tutor. He might write a book 
to be read by those who care for the matter more 
than the style; but he doesn’t seem to know it is 
possible to make a subject interesting to a public 
audience. 

There are other defects which I need not mention now. I was 
introduced to him at the close of the lecture. His first expres- 
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sion was: ‘I hate a syllabus. It takes all interest out of the 
lectures. The students get the syllabus off and then they 
think they have done everything.’ . . . In conversation I 
found him very straightforward, sociable, etc., but behind all 
these qualities I did not find a human heart. Knowing that 
he was a geologist, I almost came to the conclusion that he had 
made companions of stones instead of men, and that he 
regarded stones as objects of primary importance.” 


Evidently the supply of the right type of tutor was an early 
difficulty. “‘ The only possibility of selection was through the 
method of trial and error ...,” says the above-mentioned 
Report on p. to. It would, I think, be difficult to be “ sociable, 
etc.,” without ‘‘ a human heart”! 

The lecturer’s objection to the syllabus is interesting and 
may possibly explain why some tutors in these days tend to 
think that a few headings make a good syllabus. However, two 
years before that letter was written a student wrote to say, “‘ The 
syllabus system I consider as especially commendable.” 

Another letter from Yorkshire, written in the following 
June, deals with local and personal feeling against a young 
lecturer, and then goes on to say that : 

“he wishes (like so many clever young men fresh from 
University life) to dabble in Philanthropy and teach his fellow- 
men how they ought to live.” 


Another, and still topical, problem is touched on in the same 
letter. ‘‘ There is (it runs) said to be a strong feeling against 
appropriating Union funds for anything but strictly Union 
purposes. There is a precedent for educational contributions in 
some annual subscriptions 1870-4 to the National Education 
League, but the feeling exists, I learn, and is not decreasing.”’ 
The Trade Union Movement, through the W.E.T.U.C., and in 
other ways, spends a good deal annually on education, and we 
may hope will spend more in future years ; there are the Labour 
Colleges and Ruskin College, and there is the “ thin, but gradually 
widening, strezm’’ of students going up to the universities, 
helped, in a number of cases, from trade union funds. Two 
years or so ago some fears were expressed in official circles 
because the W.E.A. seemed to be getting into too close contact 
with the Trade Union Movement. It is generally realized now, 
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of course, that those fears were groundless ; yet early in 1881 a 
University Extension worker was writing these words : 


ce 


. when University Extension 7s taken up, it will be so 
by the people themselves, this will . . . further generally the 
cause of education, for it would in itself be a great education 
for the higher education to be recognized as a part of the 
business of Trades Unions.” 


In the last issue of the Journal Professor J. Dover Wilson 
writes that George Thompson “ always thought of the tutorial 
class as a kind of inner core to the W.E.A. Branch. He would not 
separate the two.”’ In other words, Thompson believed in the 
value of local associations of students and others interested in 
adult education. The University Extension worker who believed 


ardently in close contact with trades unions also penned these 
words : 


“The second point I wish to notice is that an additional 
stimulus might be given by the institution of students’ associa- 
tions . . . I suggest that a ‘ students’ association’ should be 
formed for reading during the summer; that this might be 
divided into sets for reading, each set, its favourite subject ; 
that the whole body should be in connection with some already 
existing library, and should look after the proper books being 
taken in by the library committee ; and also that the whole 
body should canvass for University Extension lectures, binding 
themselves to attend. . . . These associations must be planted 
all over the country.” 


But “ Local Associations ” had also their disadvantages. Of 
a local committee in 1883 we read : 


“T wish you had been able to attend. You would, I 
think, rank it among the best meetings you have ever attended 
or ever will attend. Nearly every person in the meeting had 
a grievance. Many of the grievances consisted of complaints 
against the Secretary. I feel a secret pleasure in seeing the 
local committee awakening to a sense of the responsibilities of 
their position . . . but of course I could not say this at the 
meeting. Determination was ie in every face and there 
was a deal of superfluous energy. 
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One member—Vice-President of the General Committee— 
had come, he said, ‘‘ with the intention of kicking up a row,” 
but “ had to content himself with taking part in the subsequent 
proceedings, referring whenever he possibly could to the ‘ tyranny 
of the Secretary.’”” Details of the row which was “ kicked 
up” fill many lines of closely written note-paper, but at the 
end we are glad to read that “ we all parted the very best of 
friends.” 

Another letter links Shakespeare with Hannah Moore, for 
we read that an employer, the leader of the local “ Intellectual 
Liberals,” is ‘‘ thin and tall, the very opposite of the leader of 
the Emotional Liberals, who is . . . enormously short and fat,” 
and that “ . . . a first-rate fellow—a miner—is a man of earnest 
religious life, a Wesleyan preacher and very interested and 
enthusiastic for our scheme.”’ Of another we note that: “ He 
is a most enthusiastic soul, thoroughly interested in all good 
works, and willing and able to do us good service.” Still another 
willing worker is “a man of earnest religious feeling.” But of 
this writer’s judgment of men I am doubtful, for of the Intel- 
lectual Liberal—an ironmaster—he writes : 


“he is a young man of about 4o, very clever, and widely read, 
widely rather than deeply, the ideal of an ‘ intellectual’ 
man—trather superficial and dilettante. . . .” 


After that we are not surprised to read that he is ‘“‘ exceedingly 
polished.” 

The close connection of religion with education shown here 
is, of course, typically Victorian, but seems farther away than 
forty years. I suppose we mean much the same thing now 
when we speak of a man as a “ good fellow ” or “ decent chap ”’ 
when looking round for a class secretary or local organizer. 

Although some students are apt to say “the Industrial 
Revolution began in 1760 and ended in 1832,” in much the same 
way as the elementary school teacher says, or used to say, 
“William the Conqueror, 1066,” not many now believe that 
there was such a neat beginning and ending to the period. An 
interesting sidelight is thrown on this point when we read in 
1883 of a growing colliery and textile district that : 


“ though the leaders are with us, the men are stupid ; it is a 
new district, most of them have been agricultural labourers 
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lately, they are a good sort, there is less crime or drunkenness 
than almost in any part of England, but they are very dull.” 


It is difficult to resist the conclusion at which the writer 
seems to hint. 

The appointment of organizing tutors is an accepted prin- 
ciple in the Tutorial Class Movement, but the early Extension 
lecturers, too, did a good deal of pioneering. In 1883 one wrote: 


“‘ A co-operative Conference was held here last Saturday 
night. I attended and was interested in the proceedings, but 
was very much surprised towards the close on being invited 
to say a few words on University Extension. The subject 
was quite a popular one and my reception very favourable. 
My speech was brief. . . . I showed with dreadful effect how 
the experience and teachings of the past were entirely ignored 
by those composing the Conference. How the lack of culture 
was painfully visible by the unscientific way in which every 
question was discussed. I showed that the movement pro- 
gressed slowly because those conducting it lacked that know- 
ledge and unity which higher education can give, and because 
those who have most to gain by the success of the movement 
are unable, through lack of education, to realise its importance 
and benefits. And then I said that education was the remedy, 
but I had not come for the purpose of advocating any educa- 
tional scheme, and it was certainly very undesirable to 
commence such an important subject at the tail end of a 
meeting.” 


We may hazard a guess that the writer was not “ very much 
surprised ” when he was introduced by the Chairman. I expect 
the Secretary had said, ‘“‘ Come along, there might be a chance 
for a few words.”’ To speak on Education at the tail end of a 
meeting is, of course, still a frequent experience. At that 
meeting the speaker touched upon the thorny subject of the 
“Purpose of Adult Education”—the theme of which the 
N.C.L.C. never tires—and almost anticipated the slogan 
“Emancipation by Education.” The subject is dealt with by 
another writer, who dates a letter June 24th (year not stated, 
but apparently circa 1883) : 


“TI compiled the List in order to meet the objections of 
some of our Committee who said the Lectures were only 
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attended by ‘ Ladies of leisure.’ The list only refers to the 
portion of our audience who are allowed 2/6 tickets—viz., 
teachers, artisans, and employees in houses of business. We 
had many besides who are either subscribers of I guinea a 
year, or took 10/6 tickets. I have put those who merely 
attended the lectures in the first column, in the second— 
bona fide ‘students’ doing weekly paper work; the third 
column is the sum of the two classes.” 


We will look at the figures of students admitted to the 
lectures at the reduced rate. Five employees in houses of 
business attended the lectures only, and five others remained for 
the classes and did written work. Of the teachers thirty-eight 
attended the lectures, but only twenty-nine remained to the 
classes, etc. Pupils (I wonder if these were pupil-teachers) 
numbered six, of whom five remained for the class work. There 
were four artisans and one domestic servant, and they all 
remained to do the work of “ bona fide students.” The writer, 
however, gives no figures at all for the attendances of “ ladies of 
leisure’ and others who paid the guinea subscription, or took 
tos. 6d. tickets. The suppression may not have been deliberate, 
but we would have liked to know the total attendance. The 
large proportion of “ ladies of leisure ” in U.E. lectures is referred 
to by Edward Carpenter in his My Days and Dreams : 


“ The bulk of the pupils at this time (’74-’76) and during 
my later connection with the U.E. were of the ‘ young lady’ 
class. They were the main support of the movement, and 
they might be said to fall into three groups—namely, the best 
scholars from the girls’ schools, especially some very intelligent 
ones from the Friends’ Schools; girls living at home and 
having nothing particular to do, and older women in the same 
plight. These formed the great majority of the afternoon 
classes, and a considerable fraction of the evening classes ; the 
remainder being elderly clerks and a few extra-intelligent 
young men, and a very small sprinkling of manual workers.” 


It seems hard to charge these ladies higher rates than the other 

students and then demur, however faintly, to their presence ! 
The “‘ purpose of education ’’ theme was still something of 

a problem in the following year, 1884, when there seems to have 
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been a discussion about types of students and subjects, for we 
read : 


“The audience at the Lit. and Phil. possess a better 
education than more popular audiences, and require the 
subjects treated with a view to culture and pleasure rather 
than usefulness. The less educated audience require their 
subjects treated with a view to usefulness rather than to 
culture. This is a fact that should be brought after a while 
before the notice of the Lecturers.”’ 


The lecturer who said ‘‘ a few words” to the Co-operative 
Conference evidently believed in vigorous, even pugnacious, 
propaganda speeches, for in March, 1884, he wrote : 


“My paper was read last Saturday night to a large 
number of Co-operators. The paper is printed and contains 
several misprints, but it touched the Co-operators in a way 
that an able paper could not have done. I wish you had 
heard the speeches from those delegates who are not acquainted 
with the scheme. The knowledge taught by the lectures was 
far beyond the range of working men’s capacities. The money 
could be spent in a better way. We want educating in Co- 
operation. We want to learn English composition and even 
Arithmetic, etc., etc. The Co-operators are not so ripe as you 
think. You see the principal leaders who are in favour of the 
scheme and you attend Conferences at which the opponents 
of the scheme are afraid to speak, but you don’t hear the 
candid objections that I hear. . . . I told the Co-operators 
that their love for education was of rapid growth. They were 
drifting from the policy of the early Co-operators, and now 
when they were asked to support this scheme they became 
suddenly enthusiastic about sume other scheme. Their cry 
for education resembled the cry of the Conservative Party 
now for a redistribution of seats! They felt the force of these 
remarks and winced. One young fellow clamoured about 
Composition. . . . But everybody was good-tempered, not to 
say pleased, with the meeting, and I think it will do good.” 


It is interesting to note in this letter the age-long criticism 
by the man in the field of the man at headquarters. It is evident 
that the W.E.A. love of wholesome, hard-hitting discussion has 
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a long tradition. It is a common experience for a pungent and 
forceful discussion in class to be carried on after the official class 
meeting time, adjourned to a suitable place, and continued over 
cup or glass, the group breaking up at a late hour and so home 
“ everybody good-tempered.”’ 

Ability to stimulate discussion has always been regarded as 
essential in a tutor engaged in adult education, but he who wrote 
from Hull in 1882 was, I think, rather easily surprised. He 
mentions that at the lecture there were about one hundred and 
forty people, and that “ all of them except about thirty belonged 
to the working classes,” and that the management was left 
almost entirely to the working men’s committee. He proceeds : 


“TI had expected to find some difficulty in filling up the 
hour, but there was a continual fire of questions and short 
arguments the whole time. The whole audience seemed to 
enter into the spirit of the thing and thoroughly to enjoy it ; 
in fact I had great difficulty in getting away for my five 
minutes’ fresh air between the class and the lecture. The 
audience for the lecture was the same as for the class... 
and the room was quite crammed.” 


A Tutorial Class tutor now gets through the two hours— 
often unofficially prolonged—without “‘ five minutes’ fresh air” 
at half-time ; but then, of course, his class does not consist of 
about a hundred and forty people. A break for a cup of tea, 
however, is not unknown. 

Naturally in the early days of the movement there could 
not be such a wide range of subjects from which the students 
could choose, but the following extract from an organizer- 
lecturer’s letter in 1884 is just a little autocratic in tone: 


“ The best thing you can do is to appoint a lecturer for 
this district during Michaelmas. Geology is the subject pre- 
ferred, and —— is in favour with a majority of the Committees. 
If you cannot now give us ——— or some other lecturer on 
Geology give us one on the Body and Health, or Astronomy. 
Tell the Committees (or I will) that they must accept the 
lecturer appointed, as they are not in a financial position to 
command the lecturer they would prefer. In this way a good 
deal of time and wrangling will be saved. For the Michaelmas 
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term I think we shall be able to make ends meet. The Coal 
owners will probably subscribe.” 


So far we have been concerned mainly with the young 
movement as seen by the lecturer or organizer. Now we turn 
to the students and start with a lengthy letter written on 
Christmas Eve, 1884. The writer explains that his “ letter is 
long overdue,” and that he “ cannot allow the holidays to come 
upon me and feel guilty of having neglected” a duty. The 
letter is written in a clerkly hand, and signed in a hand not so 
clerkly, by one who finishes his ‘‘ term of office as President of 
the Co-operative Society next week-end.” He continues : 


“ During the 12 months our Committee have never shown 
the least signs in the direction of education for their members ; 
and the members themselves only seem anxivus about ‘ Dzv1.’ 
I have therefore little hope for the present that any reform 
will come about.”’ 


He was manager of a mill in Yorkshire, and mentions that 
the year had been one of bad trade, and the turnover £15,000 to 
£20,000 less than in 1883, but records : 


“We have managed so to economise our working 
expenses that I am happy to say we have made 5 per cent. ; 
but we purpose taking advantage of the bad times and are 
only going to pay 3? per cent. ; and we shall only show 33 per 
cent. which we believe will be considered highly satisfactory 
by the Shareholders. We have paid £3,000 less in wages than 
we did last year, and I have no doubt the other manufacturers 
in the Town have been pretty much in the same unfortunate 


position as ourselves. . . .” 


His letter is interesting, among other things, for the picture it 
gives of the benevolent industrialist, who seems to be quite sure 
that factory life—in the ’eighties—was a very good thing for the 
“‘ working-classes.”” His remark on the manipulation of the 
balance-sheet will be noted with interest bystudents of Economics. 
The writer proceeds to discuss tariffs, and then enlarges on the 
desirability of ‘‘ Women in Industry ”’; for 


“‘ when women have nothing to do but sit at home and brood 
over their troubles and disappointments (and, as people who 
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have been left short of education generally do, magnify their 
troubles and imagine that other people are responsible for 
them) it does them more harm than good. By taking them 
into the Factory or the Workshop for a few hours it relieves 
them and makes them more cheerful and happy when they 
get home. If you have been an observer of the working class 
you will have seen where Factory labour is scarce and thewomen 
have no chance of going out to work that their principal 
employment has been to gossip with each other and in some 
instances the children have been left to make their own Castles 
in the House or mud pieces in the street, and when the Husband 
has come home the wife has forgotten that he was wanting his 
dinner or his tea and unpleasantness follows as the natural 
consequence. While the wife who has to go out to the Factory 
or the Workshop knows that she wants her dinner at the 
proper time and if she has been so brought up she does not 
forget that her husband will want his dinner when he comes 
home, and as such makes a better and more faithful wife, and 
if she should have to go to the Factory after marriage she 
contrives to get away half an hour before the Husband and 
there is nothing so sure that a meal the best they could provide 
will be ready for the man when he goes in.” 


He then looks forward to better times when the School Boards 

have done their work, believing that if by the aid of the new 

schools 
“women could all be made intelligent they could lead the men 
to good works. I know there are some bad and very evil 
spirits in men. These I don’t expect to improve, but speaking 
of men as a class I say that women are capable of leading them 
to good works if they are only once taught their duty and 
power.” 


Any comment would spoil that ! 

We next turn to a long but extremely interesting statement 
by a working-man Extension student who turned pioneer lecturer. 
Nearly thirty years later the students of the first Tutorial Class 
went out into the villages from Longton and led study circles. 
I wonder whether they knew they were following the path of 
such a sturdy pioneer. This is extracted from a paper he read 
on the advantages of Students’ Associations : 
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“It will be nearly two years since I was requested by a 
few of the members of the Mechanics’ Institute to form a class 
on Mathematics. I took a few days to consider the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that to make a class successful it 
would be necessary for the weekly or fortnightly payments to 
be as easy as possible and to give them an interest in the class 
besides an educational interest so as to induce them to give 
a regular attendance. .. . I accordingly set to work and 
formulated a scheme with a programme of subjects to study, 
and drew up some rules for their guidance and submitted 
them to a meeting held for that purpose, and they were adopted 
in their entirety and 19 students’ names were enrolled at that 
meeting. . . . The class was to consist of an unlimited number 
of members of the Institute and was to be managed by a 
Secretary and Treasurer with five of Committee, and I to take 
the leadership of the class and have such assistance as could 
be given by outside parties or Members of the class, but only 
to retain the leadership until some one more able and more 
worthy could be found willing to take the position. The 
weekly payment to be one penny up to a certain standard in 
arithmetic, and above that twopence, all labour to be given 
gratis. The money got as fees to be spent on books, prizes or 
other educational incentives as the members of the class might 
determine. . . . The Class to be on two nights a week. The 
line of study to be Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Trigo- 
nometry and Logarithmic Calculations and their application, 
Surveying and the Principles of Mining. . . . We had not 
been many weeks on this way when it was agreed to devote 
another evening each week to the study of some particular 
subject and they fixed upon Surveying. I was requested and 
agreed to take the lead in that subject. . . .” 


Some idea of the difficulties under which that mathematics class 
worked may be gathered from further extracts which are quoted 
below. Here I will merely mention that most members sat for 
an examination set by a Cambridge Professor, and acquitted 
themselves well. One young man in particular 


““who had not the slightest knowledge of figures previous to 
the commencement of the class, started in simple addition 
and made such progress that he has been able to sit for 
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examination in surveying in so short a time for which great 
credit is due to him.” 


That pioneer lecturer received no fee, but we may be assured 
that the pleasure he derived from a job well done could not be 
reduced to a cash basis. He had a sense of the limitations of 
his own education and capacity for teaching, and an immense 
fund of sturdycommon sense. The first of the following quotations 
is surely a comment on the need for the less ambitious types of 
classes which is now recognized under the Board of Education 
Regulations for Terminal Courses. 


“T believe that we might have had a greater membership 
if we commenced classes in the lower standards either pre- 
liminary to or concurrently with the surveying class, but the 
blunders that we make are generally the best teachers that 
we get, and from the little experience we have got I believe 
our mode of procedure will be amended in the future... . 
We will commence classes of such a nature that will furnish 
food for all grades of intellect up to a certain point for the 
purpose of inducing the people to embrace the advantages 
held out to them by such associations, classes, and lectures, so 
that we may attain a higher moral and intellectual status and 
thereby enable us to more fully enjoy this life and to deserve 
that which is to come.” 


The difficulties encountered and overcome by students in 
those days were similar to, but in some cases more acute than, 
those of to-day. The class which we have just noticed met on 
very unsuitable premises. 


“IT got as many into one room as it would hold and the 
others seated around the billiard table which was out of 
repairs in another room.” 


But after a time the billiard table was repaired and “ eight or 
nine of the students got crammed into the small room—the 
others had to take the news table.” 


“The Mechanics’ Institute was at one time a Methodist 
Chapel consisting of two rooms, one very large for the people 
to worship in and the other a small one for the vestry. The 
accommodation was not of the most enviable kind for the 
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work they were engaged in. On one side of the table were 
persons engaged reading the newspapers and playing at 
draughts. On the other side were the students engaged in 
working out questions in simple addition in arithmetic and 
the various rules and problems between that and Algebraic 
equations, and immediately behind them was a billiard table 
in full swing.” 


We are not surprised to learn that, under those conditions, the 
class which started with forty students dwindled to nine by the 
end of the session. The lecturer decided that, in those circum- 
stances, another class could not be contemplated, and the 
Students’ Association, after a good deal of trouble, found another 
room which was 


“ fitted up with a few seats and a small table and well lighted. 
We commenced work by placing some of our own books upon 
the table, and arranged to meet every Tuesday night when 
papers were read and lectures delivered upon various scientific 
subjects.” 


From another letter it is clear that some inquiry had been 
made into the cost of lectures to the students. Here are some 
replies (1883) : 

“The loss of work, train fares and fees will exceed £3 for 
the course I am now attending on Literature. E... . is 
also attending. He loses no work and his train fare each lecture 
is Io/-.”’ 


This from a miner : 


“These are the disadvantages (financially) that I was 
put to in order to attend the Lectures. I lost fifteen shillings 
or 1/6 per night of lecture and three (3) extra shifts at 3/8 
per shift making a total loss of £1 6s. . . . But I have to travel 
1} miles to get there and I train back, which costs throughout 
the course of lectures two shillings.” 


The following extracts from a railwayman’s letter are illuminating : 


“T have been on night duty alternate weeks so that it 
was impossible to attend. But this course I have no such 
excuse, with the exception of one lecture I have missed on 
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account of having to work till 9 p.m. There is one great draw- 
back to the working classes attending these lectures, and the 
report as you will see proves it to be the main one, i.e. the 
expense. How can you expect such as myself to keep a house 
over my head and support and keep things respectable, and 
to be able to pay 6/—- down on the nail for a course of lectures 
out of little over a pound a week? Besides, others that I know 
are wishful to be informed on scientific subjects are burdened 
with very large families. The pitmen of the north can be 
helped by their employers so that their course only costs 1/-. 
But here we have a corporation or large Railway Company 
with 2,000 workmen (1,300 in the Shops where I am working). 
And I don’t suppose one penny is subscribed by them for the 
instruction of their workmen in suchlike subjects. I myself 
should have attended the classes this last course if certain 
conditions could have been complied with. I wanted to pay 
the 6/- necessary by instalments before the conclusion of the 
lectures, but I was told there was no tick, so I had therefore 
to fork out 3/-, all I could afford for the course of lectures 
minus the classes. .. . I have likewise attended as many 
of the other lectures as I could paying 6d. each. And I should 
have attended this course of lectures and classes if I had been 
allowed to do so at 6d. each lecture and class combined, which 
means 6/— the course the same as any other individual pays.”’ 


A man with a wage of “little over a pound a week” might 
surely have been allowed to pay by instalments, if indeed any 
fee were accepted from him. He concludes by saying that 


“T and many other working men are only gasping for that 
which fell from the lips of the great German poet Goethe when 
passing out of existence, viz.‘ More light.’ But when we have 
to purchase it so dearly, I am afraid we shall have to remain 
where the parsons would like to keep us—‘ In Darkness.’ ”’ 


This writer would scarcely be spoken of as ‘‘ earnest ” or “‘ deeply 
religious ”’ by the clergy, whatever the Extension lecturers may 
have thought of him. But when we consider how ardent the 
students were in pursuit of scientific subjects, such as Geology 
and Astronomy, the object of some “ parsons’’ in the ’eighties 
will be understood. Interest in Science was, of course, in the 
tradition of the Mechanics’ Institutes. The pendulum swung 
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from Natural to Social Science, but Literature and Biology seem 
to be gaining in attractiveness. Provision of laboratory facilities 
is still a difficult hurdle for those who wish to study Natural 
Science. 

The difficulties of the Shift system had not then, of course, 
been solved, or partially solved, by Shift Classes. Friday, too, 
seems to have been a difficult day for workmen students, for a 
lecturer writes : 

“One point was raised at the meeting of the Trades 
Council which is of great practical importance both for the 
present case and other cases, namely, that Friday is the great 
over-time day. The men are so anxious to get their Saturday 
half holiday, that when there is extra work to be done they 
will make an effort to clear it off on Friday night. . . . The 
system too of working in shifts or relays in order to keep the 
machinery running very much hampers the men in any effort 
to obtain permanent evening instruction, because a man has 
to take the night and day shift alternate weeks, and would 
therefore miss one lecture out of two. The root of the matter 
is that people still think money-making more important than 
men-making, and as long as that is the case I don’t see that we 
can expect very much success.” 


The comment on the money-making industrialist who worked his 
factories on the shift system—surely quite the usual thing—is 
refreshingly downright. 

I have kept the most interesting and inspiring letters to the 
last. They were written to a lecturer and came my way when 
I was feeling the mid-session weariness that is apt to overtake 
workers in the movement during November. Their stimulating 
effect may be imagined. The writer was “ master” of a small 
yacht in a tiny port on the south coast. He, too, was interested 
in religious work, and for some years was Superintendent of a 
Sunday school. I cannot do better than include longish extracts 
from his letters and let them speak for themselves. 

The first letter, dated February 1886, runs: 

“ I feel that my work is so badly done that I am very much 
ashamed of it, and that I should inflict upon you an explana- 
tion of my position. I am an ordinary working man who 
never learnt to read until nearly thirty years of age, and in 
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trying to educate myself without method, nor any person to 
direct me how to learn properly, I feel that I made a mistake 
in not getting an elementary education first, for (unfortunately 
perhaps) one of the first books I learnt to read was by Sir 
John Herschel, and then came R. A. Proctor’s works, so that 
I have been labouring to grasp great truth and grand per- 
ceptions, and have failed to learn to retain the form and 
sound of words, so that I find great difficulty in translating 
an idea correctly into the written or spoken language, in use 
by the better educated class of my countrymen. You, Sir, 
may perhaps think it absurd for a man to study the grand 
science of Astronomy without, and to the neglect of, an 
elementary education. I admit, Sir, it is so, but I hope for 
your sympathy from the fact of your being a more fortunate 
student in that science I love so much, so that I may ask you 
to excuse the imperfections of my work, and though I feel 
somewhat ashamed of my ignorance when in the society of 
the more educated of those I see sitting at your Evening 
Lectures, I am trying to overcome that feeling so that I may 
not lose the first opportunity I have ever had, and perhaps 
will be the only one I shall ever get, of testing the correctness 
of my Astronomical conceptions. Asking your pardon for 
this intrusion, I may further say that if you require, during 
the course, any unskilled assistance in any humble way I shall 
be very glad to try to make myself useful to you as I have 
arranged to have the Friday afternoons and evenings at my 
own command.” 


The second letter, six weeks later, explains why his written work 
was in arrears : 


“ May I write a few lines by way of an apology or explana- 
tion as I have sent no papers these last two weeks. You will 
be able to judge better when I tell you that, after leaving the 
Hall where you lecture, I can get to my home in two hours 
if I take a boat across the harbour and a short cut or two across 
the fields and through some very nasty lanes, but I have to 
give way pretty hard to do it in that time, and by the main 
road is too far for me to go. So, the fields being bad for 
travelling, the night being dark and dirty (as sailors say), I 
feeling not very well or fit for the work, resolved to give up 
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the two lectures on the Sun, and to make up for their loss, I 
got in a good stock of midnight oil, borrowed Young and Ball 
on the Sun, and Stewart on ‘ Energy.’ Now what with these 
and two spendid Planets with very favourable circumstances 
for my little telescope, and a little extra hard work in the 
day—yes, Sir, I have overdone it, but I hope soon to pick 
myself up again, and I will try to make up for lost time. 

“T should be glad if you could give me the name of a 
good text-book on Astronomy. Those that I have had the 
pleasure of seeing are not very satisfactory: some are in- 
correct, others are incomplete. If you know one you could 
write it on my paper before returning it. My boys (and I 
must confess to the same weakness myself) are very fond of 
an old edition of Prof. John Keill’s ‘ True Astronomy,’ published 
in 1775, and Dr. Gregory’s work of about the same date. I 
think the reason for liking them so much is on account of their 
simple mathematical demonstrations. Anything like these 
up to modern times or taking in all those well-founded principles 
of Astronomy that are not subject to change or modification 
to any great extent, is the kind of book I should like to put 
in their hands.” 


It is easy to slip into sentiment when writing of the difficulties 
of men and women who, in addition to earning their living, 
running a home, and rearing a family, try to do some studying 
too. But the fact remains that only a very real enthusiasm and 
deep interest will enable them to go through a course of sustained 
study. We have seen the stuff of which the early students were 
made. Many of the difficulties have been overcome, but there 
can be no doubt that in the last forty or fifty years the pace and 
stress of life have increased, and that the distractions too have 
increased. In spite of the temptation of every generation to 
look back and say “ There were giants in those days,” it is 
encouraging to use these letters as a mirror reflecting the qualities 
of the students of our own time. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECT OF MUSEUMS 
AND ART GALLERIES 


By Sir Henry A. MIERS 


RENEWED interest in this subject has probably been aroused 
by the recent Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Museums and Galleries; the present, therefore, seems an 
appropriate occasion for considering it again. 

The question of the educational value of our public collec- 
tions has often been raised; they have been criticized from 
the point of view of their effect upon the average visitor; it 
has been suggested that many visitors pass through them 
without gaining knowledge or interest, though they may have 
acquired headaches. Yet every one is aware that they contain 
copious material for study, and are full of interesting things. 

One obvious criticism, based upon a common experience, 
is that too much unnecessary material is displayed—the visitor 
is overwhelmed ; another criticism is that he may have to seek 
in vain for guidance or for intelligible information about the 
exhibits; he sees a number of things, many of which are 
obviously interesting or beautiful, but he learns nothing from 
them because they are not sufficiently explained to him. Even 
national museums and galleries are not free from this reproach. 

And yet, as I know very well, many determined efforts 
are being made all over the country to increase the interest 
and educational value of the collections. Guide-lecturers, school 
visits, explanatory labels, special educational sets, well-arranged 
cases, beautiful exhibits finely set up, play an increasing part 
in the museum service of the country. A well-designed and 
well-labelled exhibit should tell its own story, and any one who 
takes the trouble to examine it must go away the wiser, and 
with a new interest. : 

All this is true, and yet it is equally true that the educational 
influence of our public collections is not what it should be. As 
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every one knows from experience, a great many of the local 
museums are quite unsatisfactory and entirely fail to give the 
school-class or the ordinary uninstructed visitor what they need. 
These bad museums have given a bad name to the whole 
system; and this may be the reason why, as I have remarked 
on several occasions, the museums and galleries have never been 
regarded as part of the ordinary educational equipment of the 
country. They are scarcely ever mentioned in books on education. 

To most people, I suppose, the word education in this 
connection suggests only the teaching of children. From this 
point of view the permission to reckon an hour’s visit to a 
museum as an hour of school-class work has, of course, done much 
by encouraging teachers to take their classes to the collections, 
encouraging curators to prepare for their visits, and encouraging 
children to go again by themselves. But it is astonishing how 
little interest is taken in this side of school teaching by education 
authorities in general ; how many schools there are which never 
use such opportunities, and how many museums there are which 
do little or nothing that is effective for the children. 

I suppose there is hardly a school subject which could not 
be illuminated by appropriate visible objects studied as a supple- 
ment to book learning; any good average museum or gallery 
possesses resources from which carefully chosen exhibits placed 
in the right setting would make splendid object lessons for 
this purpose. 

It is scarcely credible, for example, that children are taught 
about the lives of their forefathers without being shown how 
they lived, the clothes they wore, the things they used ; a flint 
implement should be an object of lively interest when the 
beginnings of history are being talked about. 

Nature study was instituted years ago as a wholesome 
substitute for mere book learning; through the eyes it opens 
the mind to the beauties and wonders of the natural objects 
of to-day. Museums and galleries supply a wealth of material 
which also appeals to the eye and can open the mind to a whole 
world of history, science, and art, if properly used. Schools 
cannot well collect this material and have museums of their 
own, so that a very real responsibility is placed upon the public 
museums if they are to supply what is needed; they can 
easily do it by consultation with the teachers. 
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Education without these things is bereft of one of its most 
powerful aids; it is hard to understand how teachers have 
managed without them for so long; many people can learn 
most easily through sight, but have been denied this opportunity 
when young and have been brought up on descriptions that 
they could not understand, with, at best, book illustrations 
which are a very poor substitute for the real things. 

If, however, all this is true from the point of view of children, 
it is equally true from the point of view of adults, with whom 
this journal is most closely concerned. Schemes of adult 
education make even less use of these stored treasures than do 
schemes of elementary education; treatises and reports on 
adult education scarcely mention them. And yet the museums 
and art galleries usually exist, and have long existed, primarily 
for the edification and enjoyment of grown people. Their 
organized use by children is only a recent development. 

The guide-books and catalogues and guide-lecturers (where 
they exist) are for the benefit of adults; but few of them 
deliberately go to museums and galleries to learn; they go as 
sightseers and do not use these aids. 

And so, for children and adults alike, these wonderful 
collections have hardly begun to exercise anything like their 
true educational power. 

Who is to blame? Does the fault lie with the curators, 
with the teachers, or with the public? Perhaps it is to be shared 
by all three. The Report of the Royal Commission indicates 
that, even in the national institutions, there is need of greater 
vitality and variety, better publicity, more care in the selection 
and display of exhibits for special purposes, if they are to serve 
the needs of the intelligent but uninstructed visitor. It reminds 
us that even experts in one subject are often mere beginners 
in another and can be regarded as belonging to the category 
of the uninstructed. In other words, the curator must not assume 
any particular knowledge on the part of his general visitors, 
though he may also cater specially for the scholar and the expert. 
It is no good to put only scientific names and learned titles on 
exhibits which are really intended for children. The same is 
true if they are meant for the general public. But I venture 
to think that between these two classes of visitors there is one 
great difference: children have to receive what they are given ; 
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their needs can therefore be supplied by co-operation between 
the curator and the teacher ; this might easily be done, and so 
far as it is not done the curators and the teachers must shoulder 
the blame. 

But grown people should know what they want, and if 
they ask for it they should be able to get it for themselves. 
The curator has no one to consult about them, and if he has 
not the right instinct or knowledge he will not do what they 
want without some lead from them. 

And so I think that in respect of all that is included under 
the term ‘‘ Adult Education” it is the public themselves, the 
grown-up folk (who should never be too old to learn) who are 
really to blame. How rare it is for any group of people to make 
systematic use of the ordinary small museum, except where it 
belongs to one of the old Literary or Scientific Societies in which 
the sense of personal possession and responsibility still induces 
its members to take a pride in the collections. Rarely, if ever, 
do even W.E.A. and tutorial classes appeal to the local museum — 
for assistance in their studies. 

Not until the public become articulate enough to declare 
their wants will the museum and gallery become fully alive 
to their own duties to the public. To take one example: 
Libraries, which are more fully organized, do not despise the 
suggestions of readers; museums rarely have a suggestion-book 
for visitors. 

If it be objected that they have not funds at their disposal 
from which to’satisfy such needs, can they not borrow from each 
other and get together temporary loan collections for special 
purposes when there is a demand for them ? 

It is the object of this brief article to urge those who think 
with regret of the vast stores of fine material that remain unused 
in our local museums and galleries to bring about this change 
by their own insistence. 

The curator of a museum or art gallery is, or should be, 
a learned man willing at least to help in educational work; 
under better conditions he should be the fountain of inspiration 
in all thaterelates to the educational use of the collections under 
his charge. 

If a group of persons interested in pre-history, or mimicry 
in butterflies, or the art of the engraver, or the trees of the 
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district, or some local custom, or whatever it may be, will come 
together and beg him for an enlightening exhibit and some 
instruction relating to their subject, and will offer their help in 
making it a success, the first step will have been taken towards 
three desirable objects : first, an increased vitality and freshness 
in the museum (which should be always doing something new) ; 
second, a stimulating piece of educational work; and third, 
an expression of the doctrine that the curator and staff should 
be active in responding to local needs or even in creating them. 

The last will perhaps lead municipal councils and other 
administrative bodies to realize that it is their duty to appoint 
as curators men and women of knowledge, initiative, and 
enterprise, who will not allow their exhibits to lie unchanged 
in the cases for fifty years ; and that it is impossible to secure the 
right sort of curator and staff without demanding the right 
qualifications and offering adequate salaries. 

There are some local museums and galleries where all this 
is as it should be ; where there are in consequence good collections 
well displayed, and other signs of vitality, and where great 
efforts are made to attract and enlighten the public ; it is only 
necessary for others to follow their good example. 

But the public are extraordinarily slow in expressing their 
wants; they do not consult the curator as their friend and 
adviser ; they do not use the museum habitually as they use the 
library. 

It rests with them, that is to say with a few eager groups 
of intelligent persons with intellectual interests, to reform the 
museums and galleries and so strengthen the educational service 
of the country. 
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SEX AND SUBJECT SELECTION 


By Joseru J. Senturtia, Instructor in Economics, Washington 
University, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


ONE of the most interesting phenomena in the history of the 
Workers’ Educational Association is the striking change which 
has taken place in the type of subjects chosen for study in tutorial 
and other classes. In the early years of the Tutorial Class move- 
ment the overwhelming majority of the classes studied some 
phase of Economics or Economic History, and a relatively 
insignificant number took Literature and other so-called cultural 
courses. In 1912-13, for example, there were 69 classes 
which fell in the former group and only Io in the latter, in a 
total of 114 Tutorial Classes. In recent years the proportion of 
the Literature group to the total has risen so that it is almost 
equal to that of the Economics group. Thus, in 1927-28, 28-9 per 
cent. of the Tutorial and Preparatory Tutorial Classes were study- 
ing subjects of an esthetic or cultural nature, here grouped under 
the single term Literature, while only 33-6 per cent. of the classes 
were in Economics and closely related subjects. 

This shift of interest has been frequently commented upon 
by writers on the W.E.A., and it has been used by some as proof 
for the statement that the interests of the adult student are 
broad and varied, and that, while he starts in the field of 
Economics because it is most closely related to his everyday life 
and problems, his study of that subject opens new vistas of know- 
ledge and intellectual interest to him. With the new habit of 
study acquired in his first class to aid him, he follows these 
pleasantly-beckoning paths, and so branches off from Economics 
to Literature and its allied subjects. This explanation the 
writer encountered rather frequently in interviewing W.E.A. 
officials on the work of their organization. Only once was this 
view, when expressed, qualified by the further statement that 
the introduction of a Literature class after one in Economics 
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exerts a selective influence, in the sense that a number of the men 
who took the first course drop out when the new subject is chosen 
and the class roll is then filled out with newcomers. A suggestion 
of a more definite qualification appears in the discussion of the 
“ Report on Adult Education in Yorkshire,’ by J. Dover Wilson, 
in the Journal of Adult Education for October, 1928. He raises 
the question as to whether the popularity of ‘ Literature’’ is 
due to the influx of women, and then deplores the fact that the 
Report says nothing about the proportion of women in Literature 
classes. But, having made this point, he concludes with the 
general view that it is a mistake to suppose that Literature is 
mainly a feminine, teacher, or “‘ black-coated proletariate’’ interest. 
He points to the popularity of that subject in Yorkshire as proof 
that “the movement, in Yorkshire at any rate, is acquiring a 
balanced humanism that augurs well for the future of this 
country.’’ Economics has thus been the gateway to knowledge. 

With a view to checking up the general view with the aid of 
whatever figures on male and female registration in particular 
subjects might be available, the writer discovered five simple 
groups of classes the reports on which permitted classification 
according to subjects studied and calculation of the percentages 
of women to men in each of the different subject groups. These 
included the complete roll of Tutorial Classes for a pre-war year, 
1913-14, and the latest complete roll of Tutorial and Preparatory 
Tutorial Classes. This proved to be 1926-27, when the study 
was begun, but, as the 1927-28 figures appeared while the study 
was in progress, they were also analysed in the same way and the 
results included. In addition to these three, the non-tutorial 
classes in Yorkshire and the South-West W.E.A. districts for 
1927-28 were used. These cases covered, then, the Tutorial 
Classes for the country as a whole at two distinct periods and 
non-tutorial classes at the same period, but in two widely 
separated areas. 

In each case the subjects studied were classified into the 
following six groups, which are hereafter referred to by the 
first subject given in each group: (1) Economics, Industrial and 
Social History, and Economic Geography ; (2) Political Science 
and Sociology; (3) History; (4) Science; (5) Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Psychology ; and (6) Literature, Language, Music, 
Art, and other esthetic courses, The classification follows in 
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general that adopted by the Oxford Tutors’ Group in its study 
on ‘‘ The Range and Correlation of Class Studies ’’ (November, 
1928), the principal difference being the enlargement of the 
Economics group to include Industrial and Social History and 
Economic Geography. In including the first two here rather 
than in the History group, the procedure of the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes is being followed, partly 
in order to make the results of this study comparable with the 
Central Joint Advisory Committee figures on the subjects studied 
in Tutorial Classes, partly because of the very close relationship 
between these subjects and Economics. The latter reason also 
explains the shifting of Economic Geography from the Science 
group, where it hardly seems to belong. These changes seem 
further justified by the similarity in results as between the 
particular subject groups transferred and the Economics group 
as a whole. They conform much more nearly to the Economics 
group type than to the type for the groups from which they were 
shifted. But their inclusion in either group will not materially 
affect the results. 

These subject groups having been established, calculation 
was made to the percentage of women to men registering in the 
various subject groups. The results are shown in the following 
table : 


TaBLe I.—PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN TO MEN REGISTRANTS, BY SUBJECT GROUPS. 


Total. | Econ.| Pol, Hist. Sci. Phil. Lit. 


Tutorial Classes, 1913-14 * | | 20°4 | 287 | 35°71] 33°3)| 59°6| 87:9 
Tutorial Classes, 1926-27 59°2 | 25°9 | 304] 57°0| 74°0 | 77°0 | 
Tutorial Classes, 1927-28 {| 65:0 | 27-72 | 33°0| 54°38 | 62:9 | 89-3 | 145°5 
Yorkshire, 1927-28 § -| 85:5 | 21-9 | 38:2 | 45:2 | 186-1 74°5 | 142°4 
South-West, 1927-28 ||. | 139°3 | 38-9 | 100°0 | 106°5 | 64*7 | 190°5 | 250°9 


A very interesting tendency is at once apparent in the table. 

If the Science group is temporarily disregarded, it is evident that 
without exception the subject groups in each case fall into a 
regular order with regard to the relative percentages of women to 

* C.J.A.C. Report, 1913-14. 

ft C.J.A.C. Report, 1926-27. 

¢ C.J.A.C. Report, 1927-28. 

§ Report of Yorkshire W.E.A. District, 1927-28. 

|| Report of South-West W.E.A. District, 1927-28. 
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men. Invariably the order, from lowest to highest, is Economics, 
Political Science, History, Philosophy, and Literature. The 
percentages in any particular subject group vary from case to 
case, a result partly though not entirely of the difference in the 
percentage of women to men in the total registration, but the 
relative position of the five subject groups remains the same 
throughout the five cases. The Science group shows considerable 
variation, but tends, in general, to fall between the History and 
Philosophy groups, as in the second and third samples. The 
divergence from this position in the first case can be explained 
perhaps by the inadequacy of the sample, there having been only 
two Science classes in 1913-14. In the Yorkshire case, the very 
high percentage of women in the Science group is undoubtedly 
due to the inclusion in this group of four classes in Home Nursing, 
attended solely by miners’ wives. With these classes excluded, 
the figure for the Science group falls to 52-8 per cent., which 
places it between the History and Philosophy groups, as in the 
second and third cases. 

These analyses would seem to justify the general conclusion 
that the women students show a decided tendency to shun the 
Economics courses and to flock to the Literature classes. This 
same general tendency is apparent in a sixth sample, the one-year, 
terminal, and university extension courses in the West Midlands 
W.E.A. district for 1926-27.* This case shows only two signifi- 
cant groups, Economics and Literature, the others having no 
more than three classes each. The registration of women in the 
Economics groups was 18-8 per cent. of that of the men, while 
the comparable figure in the Literature group was 147°1 per cent. 
While the overwhelming preference of the women with regard 
to these two extreme groups seems to be quite evident, there can 
also be discerned a preference scale with reference to the inter- 
vening groups. Thus Philosophy and the subjects grouped with 
it in this study are preferred to History and Political Science, 
while, as between the last two, History is the least objectionable. 
In fact, Political Science runs Economics a close race for lowest 
ranking. As has already been indicated, the position of the 
Science group in such a scale of preferences is somewhat in- 
definite, though it would tend to be more preferable than History 
but less preferable than Philosophy. 


* Summarized from the Report of that district for the year indicated. 
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Has the ‘‘ flapper” voice in subject selection, then, been 
the means of turning the W.E.A. from its pursuit of Ricardo and 
Mill to the more pleasant fields of Shaw and Barrie? Ifso, then 
there must have been, along with the shift in subjects, an evident 
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shift in the proportion of women to men in the movement as a 
whole, and a shift which is in some measure at least quantitatively 
proportionate to the change in subjects studied. 

The attached chart, picturing the percentage of men to the 
total number of registrants for Tutorial Classes, shows quite 
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plainly that the men have been steadily losing ground. The 
war years show the most rapid fall, with a recovery in the post- 
war years, but, aside from this abnormal period, the trend toward 
the replacement of men by women is apparent. Other curves 
on the chart show the percentage of Economics classes to the 
total number of classes, and the percentage of Literature classes 
to the total number of classes.* The general positive agreement 
between the sex curve and the Economics curve is fairly evident, 
as is also the general negative agreement of the former with the 
Literature curve. The statistical correlation between the per- 
centages of men and Economics classes is 0-780 (P.E. of 0065), 
while that between men and Literature classes is 0-849 (P.E. of 
0°045). Both of these figures are sufficiently high to lend some 
credence to the theory that the shift from Economics to Literature 
is directly related to the influx of women into the classes, 
especially when it is remembered that Tutorial Classes, once 
started, usually continue for more than a year, and that the 
effect of the increased proportion of women will not therefore be 
felt immediately in an exactly proportionate change in subjects. 
A better figure for comparison would therefore have been the 
actual registration in each particular subject group for each year, 
but, as this was not available except through much tedious 
calculation, the number of classes in each particular subject 
group was used as a valid substitute. 

Mr. Wilson suggests a further possible factor in the shift in 
subjects when he says that this interest in Literature is not 
confined to teachers or the ‘‘ black-coated proletariate.’’ Perhaps 
occupation as well as sex has played a part in the change. 
Certainly, as Table II. indicates, the influx of women has been 
accompanied by changes in the occupational make-up of the 
W.E.A. student body. There is evident in the figures a decline 
in the proportion of manual workers to the total number of 
students whose occupation was known. But what is of greater 
interest in this connection is the correspondence between this 
decline and the change in the percentage of Economics classes. 
The agreement is evident from the striking similarity between 
the two curves, while the correlation figure of 0-889 (P.E. of 
0°035) suggests that the decline in the percentage of manual 


* In all of the calculations of sex, subject, and occupational variations 
from year to year, summaries based upon the annual reports of the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee for Tutorial Classes were used. 
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workers, related of course to the decline in male registration, 
may bear a closer relationship to the shift in courses than does the 
simple change in sex proportions in the student body. Within 
the male student body, then, it is possible that the appeal of 
Economics is not evenly felt, but that the greatest interest is 
to be found among the manual workers. 

TABLE II.—OccuPaTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TUTORIAL AND PREPARATORY 


TuroriaL CLtass STUDENTS BY PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OCCUPATIONALLY 
CLASSIFIED.* 


. Occupations. I9II~12. 1916-17. 1921-22. 1926-27. 1927-28, 
Clerks . é 19°3 18-0 18°5 
Teachers 2 75 13°3 16-0 16°7 
Domestic 38 14°9 14° 
Commercial 67 5°6 6-2 5°7 
Governmental . 18 4°7 6°5 74 
Foremen 0-9 23 o-7 
Manual Workers 57°0 37°8 46-0 37°7 36°0 
Miners 8-3 3°7 10°3 9°8 9°2 
Textile Workers . 8-5 3°4 2°4 2°4 
Builders 3°6 0-0 1-6 
Carpenters . 3°7 2°5 2-1 
Engineers 6:2 3°0 6:8 50 45 
Metal and Machine 
Workers 6-7 29 3°4 39 


While this group has been losing ground, the teachers, 
domestics, and governmental employees have been gaining. 
The last-named contains a real workers’ group in the tramway- 
men, who are inseparably joined with the postmen and the 
policemen in the annual reports. The domestic group includes, 
of course, workers’ wives and daughters doing housework in their 
own homes, as well as those working for others. There is some 
justification, then, for those who feel that the movement is still 
a real workers’ movement, despite the decline of the manual 
workers as a group. Others may point to this decline, and the 
rise in the proportion of housewives, governmental employees, 
and teachers as evidence that the W.E.A. has repeated the history 
of similar attempts in the past, which, aiming at one group in 
society, have been absorbed and taken over by other groups. 
The controversy is one into which the writer does not wish to 
enter here. 


* Summarized from reports of Central Joint Advisory Committee on 
Tutorial Classes, 1911-12 to 1927-28. 
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Within the manual workers group the change has not been 
uniform. Thus the miners show a gain for the period amounting 
to slightly less than 1 per cent. The textile workers, on the other 
hand, declined from 8-5 per cent. to 2-4 per cent. in the years 
covered. Smaller declines are recorded in four other groups 
individually analysed, the six groups combined showing a decline 
almost exactly proportionate to that of the manual workers’ 
group as a whole. The writer is not prepared to explain the 
significance of these changes in occupational groups, but he feels 
that a closer study of these manual workers’ groups should throw 
some interesting light on the importance of various influences 
in the workers’ educational movement in England. Especially 
does it seem to offer an approach to a quantitative estimate of the 
effect of N.C.L.C. propaganda and the adoption of N.C.L.C. 
schemes by certain unions upon the Tutorial Class enrolment 
from various occupational groups. 
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THE HOLYBROOK SUMMER SCHOOL: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN THE TRAINING OF 
TUTORS 


By T. W. Price, Warden, Holybrook House, Reading 


THE prominent position occupied in the adult education move- 
ment by Tutorial Classes and University Extension Courses in 
recent years has somewhat obscured the part played by more 
elementary and less formal types of adult education; yet the 
importance of such types may be judged from the fact that in 
the session 1927-28 more than twenty-three thousand of the 
35,700 students connected with the W.E.A. attended One-Year 
Classes, Terminal Courses and short courses. A very large 
part of the teaching in these courses is done by non-professional 
teachers, many of whom are drawn from among the members of 
Tutorial Classes, who either undertake the work without payment 
or for a very small fee ; and for some years to come the expansion 
of the adult education movement will depend in no small measure 
upon its success in enlisting the services of an ever-increasing 
number of such teachers. : 

An important part of the problem of supply is that of 
providing opportunities for Tutorial Class and similar students 
to be trained in methods of teaching; for enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the subject are not in themselves sufficient equip- 
ment for the work. Some few, of course, will be found to possess 
a natural aptitude for teaching, but even these may be made 
more effective teachers by a course of training, while for the 
many whose aptitude is undeveloped such a course of training 
is absolutely necessary. It was to meet this need that the 
Holybrook Summer School was called into existence. 

The necessity for the training of the non-professional teacher 
had long been recognized by the W.E.A., and when in 1919 the 
Association was offered a grant by the Sir Ernest Cassel Educa- 
tional Trust to enable it to develop new work, a portion of it was 
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set aside for the training of tutors. About the same time, by 
a happy coincidence, Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Spalding generously 
placed at the disposal of the Association their charming Georgian 
residence at Reading, Holybrook House, to serve, as they 
expressed it, “‘as a country home for the W.E.A.” It was 
realized almost immediately that Holybrook House, with its large 
and comfortable rooms and extensive garden, would be an ideal 
centre for the proposed experiment in tutor training; the 
Oxford University Tutorial Classes Committee was therefore 
invited to appoint a Board of Studies to undertake the educa- 
tional direction and supervision of the scheme, and in the summer 
of 1920, twenty-six selected students assembled at the first 
Holybrook Summer School. There were no precedents to guide 
the Board of Studies, and the methods adopted in the first year 
were perforce tentative and experimental; nevertheless, the 
measure of success achieved was sufficient to demonstrate the 
possibilities of the scheme, and the experience gained enabled 
the School to be organized in the following year, 1921, on the 
systematic plan which is still followed. Elasticity has been 
maintained, and experience has from time to time suggested 
modifications which have all tended to increase the efficiency 
of the School, but it has not been found necessary to change the 
scheme in any essential particular. 

The School is held in July and August, and two important 
features of the scheme are the length of the course and the 
limitation of the number of students admitted. In regard to 
the first, it has been found that a month is the minimum period 
for which a satisfactory course of training can be arranged ; the 
School is accordingly divided into two periods of four weeks each, 
and no student is admitted unless he or she can undertake to 
attend throughout one or other of the periods. Not less important 
is the limitation of numbers. Experience has shown that the 
course can be most effectively carried out and the purpose of the 
School most fully achieved with a comparatively small group. 
Originally, not more than twelve students were admitted in any 
one month, and although this has since been increased to fourteen 
there is no intention of further increasing the number. In a 
group of this size students lose no time in settling down and are 
speedily captured by the corporate spirit of the community. 
The group is indeed sufficiently small for there to be developed 
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in it many of the features of a large family: thus, students can 
be frank and searching in their mutual criticism, almost to the 
point of rudeness, without fear of provoking resentment or bad 
feeling, and the educational value of study under conditions such 
as these can scarcely be over-estimated. The surroundings, too, 
are peculiarly favourable to the growth of a corporate spirit ; for 
although Holybrook is in the centre of a busy town, the house 
and gardens are so situated as to give the School a considerable 
measure of isolation and to allow it to assume somewhat the 
character of a self-contained community. 

Were the communal spirit less pronounced and vigorous it 
would be difficult to maintain the high pressure at which the 
work of the School is carried on, for Holybrook is not in any 
sense of the word a “‘ Holiday School’; very great demands are 
made upon the students, and not the least pleasing feature of the 
School is the loyal and enthusiastic way in which they respond 
to these demands. The official programme provides for thirty- 
two hours’ work per week in class, tuition and private study ; 
such a programme must impose a very great strain upon students 
who are not accustomed to continuous and concentrated study, 
yet the majority of them habitually exceed it, and the staff have 
frequently to intervene to induce students to take adequate 
recreation. 

During the ten years of the existence of the Holybrook 
School a considerable amount of experience has been accumulated 
concerning the technique of adult teaching. It is far less easy to 
devise uniform and clear-cut methods of training for adult teach- 
ing than it is for other forms of teaching. This is so because of 
the great variety of forms which adult educational demands 
assume, and the many types of adult student with whom the 
teacher has to deal—all of which call for wide diversity in 
methods of approach. The difficulty is further increased when 
one is dealing, as at Holybrook, with trainees of differing ex- 
periences and aptitudes; in such circumstances it is specially 
necessary to preserve elasticity, and constantly to modify methods 
to meet individual needs. But while it is necessary to maintain 
a considerable measure of elasticity, much valuable time would be 
lost were students allowed to “ browse,” as many of them are 
tempted to do; hence it has been found necessary to introduce 
into the Holybrook School a high degree of organization and close 
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supervision of studies in order that students may gain the 
maximum advantage from their month’s residence. Certain 
needs have been found to be common to most students ; most of 
them, for example, require training in systematic methods of 
study, and in the handling of books, in the taking of notes, and 
in the collection and arrangement of materia!. Some of this 
instruction is given by means of lectures, but most of it is done in 
private tuition, where account can betaken of individual aptitudes 
and weaknesses. Instruction is also given in the general prin- 
ciples of education, and lectures are arranged on such subjects 
as the “ Theory of Education,” ‘‘ Class Management,” “‘ The 
Preparation and Use of Charts and Diagrams,” etc. Students 
are called upon to embody the instruction in practical work, and 
all of them are required to prepare syllabuses for short courses of 
lectures; to plan courses of study, with reading and essay 
subjects, for One-Year Classes and Terminal Courses ; to prepare 
and give a Trial Lecture, and to lead a Discussion Group. In the 
preparation of the syllabuses and lectures they work under the 
guidance of their tutor. 

Training in methods of teaching can be conducted effectively 
only when it is undertaken in relation to some specific subject, 
and candidates for the Holybrook School are therefore asked to 
state, when sending in their application, the subject upon which 
they desire especially to concentrate. It would not be possible, 
of course, to permit an unlimited choice of subjects ; accordingly, 
the plan has been adoptedof confining attention each month to one 
fairly comprehensive general subject, or group of cognate subjects, 
and of inviting candidates to make their choice from a list of 
special subjects that are related to the general subject. The month 
of July is usually devoted to the literature, and the economic, 
social and political development of some period of English 
history, and in August the subjects usually taken are Economic 
Theory and History, Political Science, and Psychology. The 
resources of Holybrook do not at present permit of the inclusion 
of Art, Music and Natural Science in the programme. Provision 
is made for students to pursue an intensive study of the subject 
they have selected, as well as to receive instruction in the methods 
of teaching it ; but since the primary object of the School is to 
provide training in teaching, they are expected to have a good 
working knowledge of their subject before coming to Holybrook. 
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It is not possible in a month’s course to assist students to get up 
subjects with which they have no previous acquaintance. 

In view of the special aims of the Holybrook School and the 
rather exacting nature of its work, a careful selection of students 
is necessary, and the Board of Studies are less concerned to fill 
all the places in the School than to make sure that all who are 
admitted are fitted to profit by the course. Within reasonable 
limits, however, every effort is made to facilitate the attendance of 
students if they ave considered suitable ; no charge is made for 
tuition and residence, and travelling expenses are paid ; further, 
should a student find it difficult to secure leave of absence from 
work for so long a period as a month, the Board of Studies are 
always prepared to approach his employers on his behalf. In 
spite of all that can be done, however, students who come to 
Holybrook usually do so at considerable sacrifice, since the loss 
of four weeks’ wages is a serious matter for the average working 
man or woman, and this necessarily tends to limit the field of 
applications. Nevertheless, so great is the demand for opportuni- 
ties such as are afforded at Holybrook that the number of 
candidates is always far in excess of the number of places 
available, and the standard of the majority of the appli- 
cants is usually so high as to make the task of selection a very 
difficult one. 

The initial requirement is that candidates shall have had 
adequate educational experience ; this is usually interpreted to 
mean that they must have attended Tutorial Classes, but this 
condition may be relaxed if they have been students at a 
residential working-class college for at least a year. A second 
requirement is that they furnish evidence of ability to profit by the 
course, and to this end they are asked to submit an essay (the 
subject for which is set) on some phase of the subject they have 
selected for special study. The Board of Studies are guided in 
their final selection, not only by the standard of the written work, 
but also by confidential reports from the tutors of the classes 
attended by the candidates, and by the views of the secretaries 
of the W.E.A. districts in which the classes are conducted. The 
selection is made early in May, and suggestions are at once sent 
to students regarding preparatory reading, in order that they 
may be as fully equipped as possible when they come to the 
School. The School is open equally to men and women, and there 
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is no maximum age limit, but age is taken into account when the 
selection is made. An interesting feature of recent years has 
been the noticeable reduction in the applications from older 
students ; thus 56 per cent. of the applications for the 1929 
School were from students between the ages of 21 and 25, and 
only 14 per cent. of the candidates were over 30 years of age. 
Consideration is also given to the occupation of the candidate, 
and, while teachers are not excluded, preference is given to 
manual workers, other things being equal. ‘The reason for this 
differentiation is the obvious one that teachers may be assumed 
to have less need of a special course of training for adult teaching 
than have other classes of workers. 

Thanks to the careful selection of students, a remarkably 
high standard has been maintained in the School ; there have been 
very few failures, and although it is no part of the purpose of 
Holybrook to produce scholars, a number of ex-students have, in 
fact, achieved considerable educational success. Nine ex- 
students have taken degrees; sixteen are at present studying 
for degrees ; several others have been given bursaries to enable 
them to undertake special courses in Universities, and many have 
secured scholarships at working-class residential colleges. In 
the present year, 1929, both the University scholarships offered 
by the W.E.A. have been awarded to Holybrook students, and 
four others have secured scholarships at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Manchester and Aberystwyth respectively. In addition, two of 
our students were among the six successful candidates in the recent 
examination for scholarships to Ruskin College offered by the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress. 

While, however, these educational successes of Holybrook 
students are naturally gratifying to those who are responsible for 
the School, the purpose of the Holybrook course is primarily to 
inspire and to equip students to serve the adult education 
movement, and its success must be judged by the extent to which 
it achieves this purpose. Steps are taken to keep in touch with 
students after they return home, and the inquiries which are 
made from time to time concerning their activities show that 
over 80 per cent. of them loyally fulfil the obligations that were 
implicit in their admission to Holybrook, and are serving the 
adult education movement as lecturers and teachers, or in an 
administrative or organizing capacity. Ex-students are en- 
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couraged, too, to seek advice from Holybrook in their reading 
and in the preparation of the syllabuses for their classes; very 
many of them take advantage of this, so that the work of Holy- 
brook is by no means confined to the two months of the School. 
Results have fully justified the creation of the Holybrook 
School, and the increasing numbers and quality of the candidates 
show the need for increased provision. It would be unwise, 
however, to enlarge the Holybrook School, since, as has been 
’ pointed out, the limitation of the number of students admitted 
has been an important feature in its success. The soundest line 
of expansion would appear to be, either an extension of the 
period of the Holybrook School or the establishment of similar 
courses elsewhere. In regard to the latter, the experience of 
Holybrook tends to show that such courses are more likely to be 
successful and effective if conducted independently of existing 
Summer Schools than as a department of them. The work 
of a training course is very different from that of an ordinary 
Summer School; the difference does not lie merely in the 
greater intensity of the course, for excellent provision is already 
made for advanced students at many Summer Schools; the 
difference is a fundamental one of character and organization, 
which makes it diffcult to combine the two types of school. 


THE LONDON WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


By R. M. Otivey, L.L.A., Head of the Women’s Institute, 
Highgate Road 


LonDON has not sacrificed its educational ideals to its commercial 
supremacy, for it has recognized the interdependence of each. 
The evening institutes, which cater for every type of student 
after the school-leaving age of fourteen years, have during the 
last decade instituted and developed a cultural and vocational 
bias to their curricula which is extensive and practical, and wide- 
spread in its field of operations. 

Indeed, the evening institute plays an important réle in 
moulding the characters and developing the capabilities of the 
future citizens of the country by offering the student the 
opportunity of utilizing the leisure hour. When one considers 
the ever-increasing facilities for evening amusements, the lure 
of the cinema and dance-hall as a fascinating contrast to the oft 
monotonous labour of factory and office, one cannot but appreciate 
the real and lasting work of the evening institutes. The need for 
mental and physical activity and for free social intercourse 
provided by the evening institutes is even greater now that the 
counter-attractions are so many and so varied. 

This is particularly true in the case of our women, whose 
needs were met in the Women’s Institutes when these were opened 
in 1913 in all districts under the London Authority. 

A certain uniformity was outlined as to the new requirement 
—the education of girls and women as such—entirely apart from 
their wage-earning capacity. It must be remembered that the 
entire human being is an entity which cannot be divided. Every 
development influences the leisure and the work of the woman. 
A woman who spends her leisure taking part in Shakespeare’s 
plays is providing an antidote for the nerve strain generated in 
modern workshops and offices and directly traceable to fear of 
others which is in reality lack of confidence in her own powers. 
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After sixteen years of vigorous growth, it is interesting to 
observe the strong characteristics which have been evolved in 
individual institutes. At the moment one has a strong domestic 
bias. Another prides itself on its comprehensive physical 
training, whilst a third has difficulty in finding a new Gilbert and 
Sullivan to meet its needs. In another district more purely 
dramatic work is necessary and a Band of Players has courage to 
produce any play of any author. There are institutes where a 
progressive demand for literature is satisfied only by a six-year 
cycle course conducted by a university lecturer. In the same 
institute there are groups of students appreciating a wide range 
of English. One class enjoys Babes in the Wood, whilst another 
appreciates Milton’s Paradise Lost. This interest in literature, 
together with present-day facilities for travel, have created a 
demand for foreign languages, which find satisfaction in a few 
selected areas. 

The amazing activities of the girls and women of to-day 
include handwork in every conceivable medium—woven goods— 
leather—raffia—clay—pewter and wood. A desire for art classes 
has been born in the craft room, but, generally, the training here 
received has again intensified the interest in applied art. The 
original design finds its place on the handbag and tea tray. 

Popular articles in the daily press frequently deal with the 
shortcomings of the modern woman; but, it is suggested, the 
opportunity given in an Institute for ‘‘ give and take ” has changed 
the individual attitude of the students to a vigorous team spirit. 
Each night’s intercourse tends to teach that the good of all is the 
good of each individual. Even the simple rule ‘to remove hat 
and coat before class ’’ may be the means of inculcating the germ 
of true citizenship which will later be fostered and brought to 
maturity in suitable classes. 

All adult education must be born in interest. Until “it 
matters to me” actually enters the mind, no improvement is 
possible. Many a good student started with the desire to make 
a pretty cushion or an up-to-date garment out of an old one. 
Others, again, were fired with a desire to give their lungs full vent, 
or to be ready to help a sick friend in an emergency. Some 
women find their way to an Institute “ to kill time,” but are soon 
in the grip of an interesting occupation which makes life worth 
living. 
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These advantages are extended outside the Institute premises 
into any organization where a group desires further education. 
Affiliation is made as easy as possible, and scores of club leaders, 
guide captains, and secretaries of women’s groups avail themselves 
of the proffered help. 

Many employers facilitate the opening of classes on the firm’s 
building in, or partly in, the firm’s time as the benefits of con- 
tinuous effort for self-improvement are recognized. 

The social life of the Institute is unobtrusively fostered and 
developed. The rigid scholastic atmosphere of the formal even- 
ing institute is entirely alien to it. A happy friendliness and 
sociavility permeate everywhere. The Institute is not merely 
a building in which instruction is given in a number of subjects. 

The personal touch is never lacking, and the atmosphere is 
that of a social club rather than of a forbidding institution. 
Not a moment is wasted, and every moment is enjoyed. Students 
who arrive too early can sit in a well-lighted, cosy and warm 
room and read the newspapers and magazines, or can have their 
material needs satisfied in the canteen, where refreshments are 
provided at a nominal charge. 

The social activities are manifold; to the physical-culture 
enthusiast, the outdoor sports played on Saturday afternoons, 
tennis, netball, etc., and the indoor games, make an appeal. 
The Saturday visits to places of interest in London develop a 
more intimate knowledge of our great City and prove an important 
factor in arousing a civic consciousness. The French Club which 
holds Saturday meetings affords opportunity for more intimate 
intercourse than is possible in the French conversational classes. 
Saturday evening dances and social evenings, the performances 
by the dramatic classes, by the choral and the orchestral classes, 
the displays by the gymnastic classes, by the Greek dancing 
classes and the folk-dancing classes, invariably attract the 
students, not only of the particular groups, but of the whole 
Institute, and satisfy the need for free social intercourse which 
it is incumbent upon the evening Institutes to provide. In this 
way each individual student, whether in attendance at one or at 
more classes, feels herself part of a corporate whole, and is thus 
able to participate in the corporate life of the Institute. 

One of the social activities which is of importance and far- 
reaching in its influence is the holiday club, which arranges 
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holidays and tours abroad for the students under the guidance of 
the head of the Institute, during the Easter and the Summer 
vacations. ‘‘ They little know of England who only England 
know,” and acting on that adage, the sympathies of the students 
are broadened and a wider culture acquired by foreign travel. 
This year trips to Oberammergau have been arranged, and these 
will afford a unique opportunity of seeing the Passion Play. 

With all these educational and social forces at work, ignorance 
is combated, the character is moulded, the civic consciousness is 
aroused and developed, and the physical well-being is fostered. 
These educational and social values are exemplified in the work 
of such evening Institutes and cannot but help in the realization 
of a fuller life, a more complete citizenship, a deeper spiritual 
uplift, a truer perspective of freedom, and a breadth of vision all 
leading to the broad highway of progress. 

Ii is hoped that this article on the main activities may arouse 
an interest to visit a London Women’s Institute. 

Visitors are always welcomed, and information is readily 
obtainable from the Education Officer, County Hall, S.E.r. 


ADOLESCENT IN RELATION TO ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By F. A. CAvENAGH, Professor of Education, University College 
of Swansea 


THE eighth annual conference of the British Institute of Adult 
Education was held at Balliol College, Oxford, from September 
20th to 23rd, 1929. There were 236 members of the conference, 
including representatives of local authorities, of universities, and 
of other bodies. The President and the Vice-Chairman of the 
Institute were unfortunately not able to attend ; and the Master 
of Balliol was prevented by illness from welcoming the conference. 
As is usual with conferences, it may be said, without disparage- 
ment to the speakers, that the most valuable time was spent 
outside the meetings: it is the comparison and conflict of ideas 
and experiences in informal conversation that makes such 
gatherings really worth while. Another factor in most people’s 
enjoyment is the chance of spending a week-end in Oxford or 
Cambridge. There are some disadvantages, of course: the 
acoustic properties of a hall built for dining do not lend them- 
selves to public speech ; and meals have often to be hurried 
in order to clear the Hall for the next meeting. Still, all who 
attended the one conference held by the Institute in another 
town will agree that the policy of alternating between Balliol 
and Trinity, Cambridge, is fully justified. As is so often pointed 
out, there is a cultural value in meeting in such surroundings ; 
and no student of social history can understand the meaning of 
“small beer ’’ unless he has tasted the special conference brew. 
The addresses given at the conference have been published 
by the Institute in a small volume with the above title ; but it 
seems worth while to emphasize certain principles which many 
of the speakers held in common. Since the general subject 
was wider than that of some previous meetings, the discussions 
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were on the whole less academic. We really faced the fact that 
adolescents need very delicate handling if they are to be induced 
to carry their education any further. Dame Katharine Furse 
in her opening words struck the right note: “ What sort of 
continuation education will the adolescent accept ? ’’—for it 
is not the slightest use offering something which they will not 
accept. This is no news to those accustomed to adult education, 
since they have, at any rate during the last twenty-five years, 
tried to give as much choice as possible to members of their 
classes ; they realize that one reason for the breakdown of the 
Mechanics’ Institutes was that they had to do what Lord 
Brougham decreed. But the adult education movement has 
catered for a very small number of the population—not even for 
all those who desired some kind of literary study. In dealing 
with “‘ the adolescent ’” we are faced with the problem of a 
huge and unselected mass who mostly do not want any kind of 
study at all. School authorities and teachers naturally tend to 
think of education in terms of subjects and classes: here is an 
institution and its curriculum; let them choose how they will 
use it. “‘ The teaching class,” as Principal Jacks warned us, 
“may come to think of the rest of the community simply as so 
much raw material waiting to be operated on educationally 
by the expert teacher.” With younger children it is largely 
necessary to impose a course of studies; but with adolescents, 
either in school (when the age is extended), or in the part-time 
continuation school, or in any other institution, this treatment 
simply will not work. What these young people want is some- 
thing they can choose, but above all something that doesn’t 
remind them of school. To quote from Miss Kelly’s admirable 
address: ‘“‘ Girls when they come up into industry, do not want 
any more education; they are sick of it.’’ For one certain 
result of a universal compulsory system of elementary education 
is that the vast majority of children eagerly await the day when 
they are permitted to leave school, and never want to see any- 
thing like it again. There are various reasons for this attitude. 
One is the entirely laudable desire to earn wages and bring some 
money into a home which has no other income than the dole; 
but there is also a feeling that school has no relation to life— 
that it is not going to help them when they leave. And again, 
many feel during their last year that they are not progressing. 
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Some, but not all, of these drawbacks will be removed when the 
new senior schools get going ; that is, if they do not merely tack 
on another year or two of the present sort of school work. 

What, then, are we to provide for the great bulk of adolescents, 
who are not bookish, not very ambitious, not potential students 
in any sense of the term? ‘‘ The only kind of education that 
will attract them,” says Miss Kelly, “is the club type, very 
indirect and very, very informal. For the large majority there 
is no vocational education available, and when they are in skilled 
trades like dressmaking, it is my experience that 999 out of 
1ooo—and I think they are perfectly sensible about it—do not 
want to see a needle when they leave their work.”’ In other 
words, for most adolescents the primary kind of education will 
be recreative. And this word must be interpreted widely. 
Because one may happen to find the cinema (as commonly 
exemplified) and jazz tunes debased and degrading, that does 
not mean that they are so for other people. One is driven to 
platitudes. But though the educationist’s talk may consist 
entirely of platitudes, he will forget them if they conflict with 
his other formule; and so one may be forgiven for uttering 
such profundities as one man’s meat being another’s poison, 
de gustibus non est disputandum, etc. It will be at once retorted 
that this is to deny all standards ; to adopt the attitude of the 
cinema proprietor, who condones poor stuff on the ground that 
he gives the public what it wants. We are undoubtedly on 
difficult ground ; for it seems like a complete surrender of any- 
thing ennobling or uplifting. Yet the solution is the same as we 
find to so many educational problems, that what you do matters 
very much less than the manner and spirit in which you do it. 
And so a form of recreation which young people enjoy, though 
to us it seems a poor way of spending time, may be regarded as 
“ educational,” provided that it is active, and not merely passive ; 
provided that it gives scope for effort and improvement (as most 
games do), and if possible for teamwork. But such recreation 
need not remain on a low level; and the skill of the organizer 
consists in leading his charges on from what delights their crude 
tastes to something higher. Professor Dover Wilson in a classic 
passage (which Mr. Ingram quoted in his address) speaks of 
Macbeth as “nothing but the penny-dreadful raised to the 
plane of genius’’; and in recreative education we must start 
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with penny-dreadfuls of all kinds and raise them to something 
more approaching genius. And this may be looked for if the 
recreation provides (to use a much abused word) “self- 
expression.”” Music and drama provide it (one useful meeting 
of the conference dealt with the drama), as do crafts of many 
kinds—even though the object may be personal adornment. 
But such pursuits will be valuable not by figuring as subjects 
in a curriculum, but as the spontaneous outcome of adolescent 
desire. 

The preparation for citizenship forms another approach. 
How this may be made a means of appeal to the adolescent was 
excellently shown by Mr. Ramsbottom, of the Derbyshire Rural 
Community Council. 


“ We begin,” he says, ‘‘ by getting a small group of youths 
together, usually seven or eight of them, and try to find their 
interests. We become one of them, encourage them to talk 
as to their outlook on life, and more by conversation than by 
lecture emphasize youth’s opportunity to-day, his responsi- 
bility and the facilities which are his. . . . In many cases 
where this has been tried the youths have enjoyed the evenings, 
and have readily agreed that they should meet on their own, 
without any adults present, and talk over these things with 
a view to discovering what they would really like. They have 
a glimpse of education from a new angle, with a new interest, 
tied up to their own outlook in life. Usually, they have two 
or three meetings, increasing their number as they progress, 
and then they ask to meet us again. In the first case where 
this method was tried they asked for classes in civics because 
they said they wanted to prepare themselves as voters ; 
English and literature to help to express themselves better ; 
woodwork to teach them to make things with their own 
hands, and electricity, magnetism, and wireless in which all 
healthy youths are interested.”’ 


The moral is obvious : if you can induce the lads to discover 
themselves what they want, then they will ask for help in the 
very subjects that the official provider of classes would have 
chosen. But it is the method of approach that makes all the 
difference. 

For many young people, again, the chief educational want 
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may be connected with their future livelihood. And this too 
we should welcome, provided, as before, that the instruction is 
not imposed. Nor need we be frightened at the name of voca- 
tional education ; here likewise it is the spirit, not the subject, 
that matters. Any (or almost any) material may form the basis 
of a liberalizing education, just as the more humane letters 
may be deadening in their effect. Merely to teach a trade, as 
merely to teach Latin grammar or a series of historical dates, 
is not liberal education ; but to teach the principles which underlie 
a trade may be to give a thoroughly sound and purposeful 
training. This fact was recognized by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; where its leaders went wrong was 
in restricting unduly the kinds of knowledge which their treatises 
made available. it is indeed high time that the terms “ liberal ” 
and ‘“‘ vocational,” with their misleading connotation, were 
dropped. If the adolescent wants training round about an 
occupation, by all possible means encourage him. The real 
difficulty is that mass production is tending to kill off the skilled 
artizan : machines do the job, and any particular job is but one 
of very many operations. Any sense of craftsmanship, any outlet 
for the “constructive instinct,” is impossible in the modern 
factory ; consequently there seems no opportunity for vocational 
training which is likely to be of future service. This is a truth 
which, unfortunately, needs no labouring; but it means that 
for the great majority vocational education cannot be very 
seriously considered. Deplorable as it is, we must admit that 
for most their daily work is a dull or hated business to be got 
through for the sake of the wages; real life starts when they 
leave the factory; so that the main, indeed the only, aim of 
education is to fit them better to enjoy their leisure. Fortu- 
nately the leisure hours are increasing; for any one who has 
worked in a factory, even a model factory with welfare workers 
and a marble hall of a canteen (built out of excess profits), on 
a twelve-lour shift, will know that the mind atrophies: one 
has neither energy nor digestion to read—not even to enjoy the 
light of the sun. But such conditions have gone; and there 
are now few who have not time enough for what they want. 
Our concern is to help them towards finding out what they 
do want, so that their occupation may not be that most hopeless 
of all things, ‘‘ something to pass the time.” 
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One further point may be dealt with. It was raised by Mr, 
Cole, in his most interesting address, when he spoke of the vast 
differences that exist between various adolescents. Ever since 
Stanley Hall’s overpowering tomes appeared we have been brow- 
beaten into talking and theorizing about ‘“ the Adolescent ”’; 
whereas, to quote Mr. Cole, “‘ nearly all the things which we 
have been told again and again adolescents like most, were the 
things which I as an adolescent detested.”” To how many of his 
hearers these words must have rung true. “ The adolescent” 
is as much a fiction as “ the adult’ or “ the child”; and the 
individual differences should be recognized. Hence the justice 
of Mr. Cole’s plea for less institutionalized treatment, which, 
as he says, “almost inevitably becomes mass treatment.” 
Mass production, indeed, is the bane of this age: it has ruined 
craftsmanship, as in one way or another (e.g. mass examinations 
in secondary schools) it is devitalizing education. If, as seems 
inevitable, it must increase for material products, then let us 
strive against it in things of the mind. The education of the 
adolescent lies at the opening of a new phase; there is good 
reason to hope that it may develop on sounder lines than the 
system of elementary education which blundered into being a 


century ago. 
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EARLY ADULT EDUCATION IN THE WEST 
OF SCOTLAND 


By W. H. Marwick 


THE modern adult education movement is later in origin and 
weaker in growth in Scotland than in England. Its historical 
anticipations have been correspondingly little studied, and 
receive but meagre notice in the classical Adult Education Report 
and in Sir Michael Sadler’s Continuation Schools.1 Some few 
notes are here offered, relating chiefly to Glasgow. 

Among pioneers, Professor John Anderson? has won greatest 
repute. He became Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow 
in 1760, enjoyed the services and friendship of James Watt, 
exhibited strong sympathies with the French Revolution, and 
died in 1796. He “ instituted in addition to his usual class, one 
for the working-classes and others whose pursuits did not enable 
them to conform to the prescribed routine of academic study, 
illustrating his precepts by experiments. . . . He continued to 
teach this ‘ antitoga’ class, as he called it, twice every week 
during the session, to the end of his life.’’ His will ordained that 
“the whole of his effects should be devoted to the establishment 
of an educational institution in Glasgow to be denominated 
Anderson’s University, for the use of the unacademical classes.” 3 
The chronicler of Glasgow University imputes that this was 
“ avowedly designed to be a rival to the University,”’ with which 
Anderson’s independent views and “‘ combative disposition ”’ had 
brought him into frequent conflict. 

Anderson’s estate proved inadequate for so grandiose a 
scheme, but the magistrates granted a charter of incorporation, 
and the college, in accordance with the will of the founder, was 
administered by a large Board of Trustees, Dr. Peter Wright 
being the first President (1796-97). 

A beginning was made with a course in natural philosophy 
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and chemistry, illustrated by experiments ; Dr. Thomas Garnett, 
then in practice in Edinburgh, and afterwards well known for his 
scientific writings and his Tour Through the Highlands, was chosen 
as lecturer. His course was delivered in the Trades Hall, and 
was attended in the first year by nearly a thousand of both sexes, 
the college being “‘ the first regular institution to admit the fair 
sex to the temple of knowledge on the same footing with men.” 4 

With the aid of “liberal subscriptions,” especially from 
Mr. Oswald, a trustee, a handsome building was soon purchased 
at No. 2, Upper John Street, with a hall seated for 500.5 The 
college there found a home for the next thirty years. 

In 1799 Dr. Garnett was succeeded by Dr. George Birkbeck & 
(1776-1841), a member of a Yorkshire Quaker family, and a 
medical graduate of Edinburgh. In addition to his regular 
courses, Birkbeck established in 1800 a special class at a low fee 
“solely for persons engaged in the mechanical arts.” 7 He was 
influenced by his acquaintance with the Brotherly Society and 
Artisans’ Library of Birmingham, but the immediate impulse 
came from contact with craftsmen whose services he required 
for the construction of scientific apparatus, and whose occupation 
he sought “‘ to humanize by making it more intelligible.”” The 
class, whose first course comprised ‘‘ Mechanical Affections of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies,” 7 soon rose to 500, though rather 
discouraged by the. college authorities, and was continued after 
his resignation by his successor, Dr. Andrew Ure ® (1778-1857), 
the noted writer on industrial matters. A Committee of Manage- 
ment was elected from the students, but attendance fell off. An 
attempt at revival was made in 1823, when an address and 
portrait were presented to Birkbeck, who was about to become 
founder of the London Mechanics’ Institute (now reconstituted 
as Birkbeck College). 

Friction soon arose between the college authorities and 
some students “‘ who were dissatisfied with certain details of 
the management,” ® apparently concerning the ownership of the 
class library, and a secession took place. This resulted in the 
formation of the ‘‘ Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution for the 
Promotion of Arts and Science,”’ modelled on Anderson’s Coilege. 

The new Institution was opened on November 5th, 1823, 
with Birkbeck as Patron and Hugh Barclay (afterwards Sheriff 
of Perthshire) as first “‘ President” (1823-24); and was in- 
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corporated by Seal of Cause from the magistracy. It acquired 
a library and a hall in an old church building in Shuttle Street 
during its first winter. All lecturers were chosen by their 
students, and were paid, as a symbol of independence. Although, 
however, the Institution ‘‘ started with great professions of self- 
reliance and had a large accumulation of property, it was com- 
pelled to rely very largely on the support of the wealthy.” 1° 
In 1830 it was in financial straits, but was saved by public sub- 
scriptions. Its appeal was highly commended by a local Whig 
organ, the Scots Times.!1 John Leadbetter (1786-1863), a linen 
merchant who became Chairman of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway and was Conservative in politics, ‘‘ took a very warm 
interest in its establishment, was President for many years, and 
when the difficulty of finding suitable premises occurred he 
erected a building specially suited for the Institution.” 12 Walter 
Crum, F.R.S., calico printer, Thornliebank, was another active 
patron who also ‘‘ devoted much time and thought to the im- 
provement of Anderson’s University.” !3 It would seem, there- 
fore, that even in its early stages the Institution was not tainted 
with revolutionary sentiment, and that no vendetta was main- 
tained between it and the older establishment. 

In 1831, thanks presumably to Leadbetter, premises were 
built in Hanover Street, the last building at the top at the corner 
of Love Loan,!* with “a colossal statue of James Watt on the 
pediment’ ;!5 though apparently these did not become its 
property till seventeen years had elapsed.!6 In the ’forties an 
informal club known as ‘the Eccentrics’ comprised some of 
those actively associated with the Institution, including William 
Swanston, the resident ‘ keeper,’ “‘a very genial and obliging 
man and a great favourite with the members ”’ ; Peter Christie, 
who lectured on architecture; Roger Hennedy, Professor of 
Botany at the Andersoniar; and Hugh Macdonald, well known as 
author of Rambles Round Giasgow.}" 

Regular courses of lectures were given, chiefly on scientific 
subjects, and prizes were awarded. The avowed aim was to 
disseminate ‘‘ mechanical and scientific knowledge among... . 
operatives, particularly those branches more immediately con- 
cerned with their daily occupations ”’ ; 18 and it was later recom- 
mended by a Tory journal to “‘ young men of the operative and 
other classes.” 18 Fees were variable (3s. to ros.), and usually 
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covered use of the library of over 3,000 volumes. The average 
roll was about 500, among whom about forty trades were repre- 
sented. That the Institution soon attained respectability is 
further attested by the fact that its ‘‘ Honorary Councillors” 
now included Colin Dunlop, M.P., a leading capitalist of the day, 
and James Cleland, LL.D., the noted statistician; and by the 
tribute paid it in the New Statistical Account, for which Dr, 
Cleland and Rev. Principal Macfarlan of the University are 
jointly responsible : ‘‘ Let not the friends of elementary education 
undervalue the acquirements of science, nor the friends of science 
the benefits of a moral and religious education. Both contribute 
to improve and exalt the human character, and are therefore 
essential elements in a national education.”’ 20 

In 1835 there were three ‘‘ Professors ’’ on the staff ; Thomas 
Clark (1826-29) and Thomas Graham (1829-30) successively 
lectured on chemistry ; both were soon promoted to chairs, the 
former in Marischal College, Aberdeen, the latter in Anderson’s 
College, and were subsequently distinguished in that branch of 
science.2!_ The Institution became connected with the Society 
of Arts in London, and students could compete for all prizes 
awarded by the latter. Day classes came to be carried on for 
“‘ all branches of a first-class literary education, affording to the 
middle class all the advantages of higher academies at a more 
moderate fee.” 22 

In 1859 the Hanover Street premises were sold to the Railway 
Company for £5,000, and a new building was erected in Bath 
Street at a cost of £7,500; the debt remained a burden on the 
college for the rest of its independent existence.23 A proposal 
in 1871 to make it the nucleus of a Technical College proved 
abortive, but was only a little premature. In 1879 the Institution 
was reorganized, the governing body till then having been com- 
posed of students (or at least of those nominally so qualified), in 
accordance with the “‘ too democratical provisions of its founders.” 
In 1881 it became the College of Arts and Science, and was 
amalgamated in 1885-86 with other institutions to form the 
Technical College, all profession of providing non-vocational 
education having already been abandoned. In 1904 the David 
Elder popular lectures on Astronomy were instituted; these 
are now almost the only cultural activity. Thus Glasgow 
evinces the same trend as elsewhere existed for the Mechanics’ 
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Institute to develop into a centre of definitely technical in- 
struction, a tendency probably associated with the decline 
in the class of semi-independent artisans for whom it primarily 
catered. 

To revert to the Andersonian University, as it was generally 
termed. Its ‘‘ affairs becoming more and more prosperous, the 
trustees purchased from the city the grammar school buildings 
fronting George Street ’’ ; 25 the new premises were opened in 
November, 1828. The old premises at No. 2, Upper John Street, 
were rented to Rev. Neil Douglas, a notorious Radical preacher ; 26 
sympathy with his views is not indicated. Indeed, a “‘ leaning to 
aristocratic feeling ’’ is noted by a Reformer. 

In 1829 the college profited by the will of James Yates, 
merchant, London, who left a fifth of his estate for the supply of 
equipment and augmentation of Professors’ salaries.27_ Day and 
evening classes were carried on, and popular lectures given, 
chiefly by the Professors. Regular oral examinations were 
instituted in several classes for students who wished them. 
Subjects were very varied, chiefly scientific and medical, but on 
occasion including German, English, Geography, and History. 
Whether Greek was taught has recently been the subject of public 
controversy, @ propos of the education of David Livingstone ; 
Thomas Macklin, teacher of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, figures 
in the list of lectures for 1870 22—of course, much later than 
Livingstone’s student days. Incidentally, William Logan ”® 
(1813-79), afterwards a well-known slum missionary, also studied 
there in the ’forties, ‘‘ with the purpose of qualifying himself for 
the foreign field.” 

The range of instruction provided is illustrated by the 
following chance examples. In 1848 a course in Writing is 
advertised, whereby “‘ adults whose writing is stiff and cramped 
will after a course of lessons be able to write a free and beautiful 
hand.” 3% This class was conducted by Professor Long, between 
6 and ro p.m., and included book-keeping. An “ elementary 
school in writing and arithmetic ’’ was carried on in connection 
with the college during its independent existence.?! 

In 1830 a popular course by Mr. W. Ross, Professor of 
Painting, on the History and Principles of Painting, was attended 
by “one of the most fashionable audiences perhaps ever con- 
gregated in any classroom in our city. . .. The clear, perspicuous, 
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able and tasteful manner in which he expressed himself fully 
warranted us in applying the encomiums which we passed on him 
when appointed to the chair in this rising institution.” 32 It is 
intimated that in the 35th session (1830-31), ‘‘ mechanics’ 
classes” in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry will be held on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings respectively, commencing 
with a free publiclecture. Dr. Heron’s course of Physics is “ on 
the plan so successfully followed by Professor Anderson.”’ 33 

On Dr. Ure’s retirement in 1830 he was succeeded (1830-37) 
by the eminent chemist Dr. Thomas Graham, under whom 
James Young, F.R.S. (1811-83), afterwards founder of the 
Lothian shale oil industry, worked as student, assistant, and 
occasional substitute.34 Another notable personality was Roger 
Hennedy 35 (1809-76), a muslin manufacturer of Irish origin, 
whose amateur studies in botany won him distinction, and led 
to his appointment as Professor of Botany in 1863. 

A mid-Victorian tribute may be quoted : “ The Andersonian 
University may justly be considered the parent of those institu- 
tions which have recently sprung up in different parts of the 
kingdom for the diffusion among all classes of an accurate know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences. . . . Its lectures, particularly on 
medical and anatomical subjects, are well attended, and its 
professors are considered highly respectable.’’ 36 

In 1861 and 1871 John Freeland provided means for ‘‘ courses 
of popular lectures,” and in 1866 William Euing endowed a 
lectureship on the “‘ theory and history of music.” 

In 1886 the Educational Endowments Commission separated 
the medical school from the other departments of the college. 
The latter were combined with the College of Science and the 
Atkinson Institution to form the Technical College, which till 
1905 used their buildings. The former survives as the Anderson 
College of Medicine, affiliated to the University, and occupying 
a site adjacent to it at Gilmorehill. As a recognized institution 
for professional training it also has ceased to have any real 
connection with the adult educational movement.3?7 

The third party fused in the new Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College (re-named Royal Technical College, 1912, 
and affiliated to the University, 1913) was the Atkinson Institu- 
tion. Thomas Atkinson 3 (1801-33) was a bookseller and 
miscellaneous writer who took an active part in politics on the 
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Radical wing of the Reformers. He left by will 9 ‘‘ a sum after 
accumulation to be applied in building an Atkinsonian Hall in 
Glasgow for the instruction of artisans and all members of the 
middle class in literature and languages.” Lectures were to be 
given in a “ clear, simple, and popular style ’’ on an enormous 
variety of subjects by visiting lecturers who should be “ young 
men of great talent or men of established reputation.” After 
“some very expensive proceedings at law,” # a Private Act of 
Parliament was obtained in 1861. The Trustees thus incorporated 
regarded the estate, even after accumulation to over £7,000, as 
inadequate for its purpose, and gave evidence accordingly to the 
Educational Endowments Commission in 1883. In a Report on 
Glasgow Educational Endowments (1880) Atkinson’s Institution 
is listed as “ not yet in operation,” 4! and it lost its identity 
without ever taking tangible form. 

Gorbals Popular Institution 42 was founded in 1833 in an 
industrial quarter on the south bank of the Clyde, long since 
incorporated with Glasgow. Its object was “the diffusion of 
science by means of public lectures and a library,’”’ and it was 
managed by the magistrates, councillors, and clergy of the 
“Barony of Gorbals,”’ together with twenty directors chosen 
annually from the ‘subscribers and persons who hold class 
tickets.” In the first six years ‘‘ 324 lectures were delivered to 
3,735 students, chiefly operatives, on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Popular Anatomy, Geology, Political Economy,” etc. 
In the winter of 1848-49 courses were given on the Science of 
Chemistry and the History, Philosophy, Poetry and Arts of 
Greece.43 It is interesting to note that the article in the New 
Statistical Account from which these details are mainly drawn 
was contributed by the eminent moderate divine, Dr. Matthew 
Leishman of Govan. 

Similar institutions in the suburbs of Glasgow had in ‘he 
forties about 1,200 students. In Calton there were 450 in the 
Natural Philosophy class, of whom nine-tenths were operatives ; 
there were 200 females in astronomy and geography classes. 
70 per cent. being mill girls.44¢ Levern Mechanics Institute was 
supported mainly by the cotton operatives of Barrhead, and 
provided ‘‘ interesting annual courses of lectures on science and 
literature . . . generally well attended.” 45 Lennoxtown, then 
a rising industrial village north of Glasgow, had also an “‘ excellent 
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and flourishing’ Mechanics’ Institution.46 That in Paisley 
survived only eight years (1847-55).47 

Other Institutes are stated to have existed in Edinburgh 
(School of Arts, 1821), Aberdeen, Ayr, Dunbar, Dundee, Hawick, 
and Inverness.48 That in Dunbar and also one in Haddington 
are said to have been the outcome of “ itinerating libraries,” 
originated by Samuel Brown of the latter burgh, which had some 
vogue in rural areas.4® In 1850-51 there were 55 institutes in 
Scotland with 12,500 members. In January, 1848, a meeting 
in Glasgow of delegates from various literary, scientific and 
mechanical institutions formed a national Union, whose objects 
included joint action in securing lecturers, supplying manuscripts 
to smaller societies, and interavailability of membership.®! In 
1884 there were about 160 institutions in Scotland,5? but as this 
total includes Y.M.C.A.’s and Working-men’s Clubs, there is no 
guarantee of their educational character. 

The best known of later nineteenth-century Glasgow institu- 
tions is the Atheneum. Its history has been described in detail 
by its late secretary.53 It arose from a short-lived ‘‘ Glasgow 
Educational Association,’’ started in 1845 by a few young men 
engaged chiefly in commerce. They projected a weekly lecture 
at 7 a.m., the first subject selected being Logic, under the tuition 
of Rev. James Paterson, minister (1829-79) of Hope Street (now 
Adelaide Place) Baptist Chapel. It may be noticed that so far 
back as 183° an anonymous correspondent had suggested the 
value of Logic to business men, and proposed that the University 
might give facilities to such students to attend its class. Meetings 
were also to be held on Friday evenings, when “ abstracts of the 
lectures ’’ were to be read and discussed. Over one hundred 
students enrolled. A course in Political Economy was added for 
the second session, but a course in Rhetoric in the spring of 1847 
was a failure, and the Association collapsed. Its decline was 
ascribed to the early hours and to the lack of a suitable meeting 
place, 

Some of those interested in the original project, notably 
Moses Provan, an accountant’s clerk, who had been a prize 
essayist and secretary of Gorbals Popular Institution, decided 
to form themselves into a Commercial College, on the model of the 
Manchester Atheneum, to “‘ fill the educational vacuum between 
the Mechanics’ Institution and Glasgow University: Having 
secured the support of an influential committee, they rented and 
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adapted the Assembly Room in Ingram Street. About 2,000 
members enrolled, at an annual subscription of a guinea. Dr. 
J. W. Hudson, Ph.D., Leeds, subsequently author of Adult 
Education (1851), was appointed secretary, but resigned within 
a year, and was succeeded by John McKinnel, Dumfries. Henry 
Johnston,54 author of Chronicles of Glenbuckie, later held the 
post for four and a half years. At the opening soiree, on 
December 28th, 1847, Charles Dickens presided. 

The activities of the new institution during the Year of 
Revolution (1848) aroused some criticism, notably on the part 
of the ultra-Conservative Glasgow Courier. After publishing an 
anonymous complaint about the anti-religious tendency of a 
lecture on Tradition by a Mr. Morell, it rose to heights of de- 
nunciation with regard to “‘ an infidel spouter from America. . . . 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, from Harvard College.” ‘“‘ It is now 
pretty plain that this institution is a humbug, and the sooner it 
is dealt with as such by the Press the better.” 55 Emerson’s 
lectures (not as advertised) on ‘‘ Characteristics of the Six New 
England States,” and ‘‘ The Genius of the Present Age,’’ after- 
wards published, evoked, however, the appreciation of his 
audience, and the retrospective eulogy of the Athenzum’s 
chronicler. The Courier’s attitude was supported in an “‘ Open 
Letter to the Directors,’’ issued at 3d., by ‘‘ A Subscriber,” and 
replied to in a 2d. pamphlet. 

Something of a counterblast to Emerson was supplied by 
the next lecturer, Rev. Dr. King, who “ made a present of his 
services on this occasion,’’ and whose discourse on the ‘‘ Moral 
Bearings of Geology” “‘ was frequently and rapturously ap- 
plauded.” 56 Another local divine, Rev. Jamieson, of St. Paul’s, 
met, however, with much less appreciation in seeking to demon- 
strate, in a lecture on ‘‘ Natural History,’’ ‘‘ the constantly 
recurring proofs of sovereign will and power in all which God’s 
creative will has called into being.” The Courier sarcastically 
observes that “many of the youthful savants seem too far 
advanced in philosophy and science to wait with patience on the 
teachings of such a gentleman . . . seeing that . . . many of 
them rose and marched out before half an hour had transpired.’’5? 

The annual meeting shortly after seems, however, to have 
passed off harmoniously, the directors being re-elected, while 
members were in sufficiently good odour to be permitted a summer 
excursion to Eglinton Castle. Co-operative travel figures among 
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early activities, excursions being arranged to the London and 
Paris Exhibitions. Professor John Stuart Blackie appears on 
the lecture list, which subsequently included Thackeray (1856), 
F. D. Maurice, George MacDonald, Lubbock, Morley, Seeley, and 
Kelvin. It is noted that an early lecturer, Sheriff Glassford Bell, 
gave a warning, often since repeated, against ‘‘ intellectual 
dram-drinking.”’ 

Besides the public lectures, regular classes were carried on, 
the list for autumn 1848 including Philosophy of Language, 
Logic, French, German, Italian, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Singing, Elocution, Natural Philosophy, and British History. 
The earlier classes were specially designed for commercial 
students, but others more cultural in purpose were soon added. 
Rev. James Paterson continued to render service as one of the 
principal lecturers (he and others were also connected with the 
Mechanics’ Institution) ; another of the staff was Alexander 
Richardson, author of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Middle Class Education.” 
Among those in the latter part of the century were James Mavor 
and R. M. Wenley, both of whom attained eminence as Pro- 
fessors across the Atlantic. Special classes for ladies were 
founded, but it was soon considered more convenient to make 
the evening classes co-educational. The number of students 
fluctuated, commencing at about 400, being depressed to an 
average of 200 in the ‘fifties and ‘sixties, thereafter rising 
rapidly from 1,000 in 1867 to 2,600 in 1897. The Educational 
Endowments Commission 5 was informed that the students were 
“‘ young clerks and warehousemen,” anxious to study languages 
and literature, who preferred to be separate from the ordinary 
Continuation classes in the public schools. The Institution then 
derived its only revenue from membership and class fees. 

New premises were opened in St. George’s Place in 1888, 
and the Institution was subsequently subdivided into the Com- 
mercial College, School of Music (now just converted into the 
Scottish College of Music, and linked with the new-founded 
University Chair), and School of Art. The social side was 
developed in the same building in a club under the name of the 
Glasgow Athenzeum, which has recently been resuscitated under 
a new financial arrangement. The final reorganization to date 
took place in 1915, when the “ college was reconstituted .. . 
and formed its own governing body, consisting of representatives 
of all the leading industrial and commercial, professional and 
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educational bodies in Glasgow and the West of Scotland.’’ While 
primarily vocational, receiving Government grants for the 
purpose, and recognized by the Scottish Education Department 
as the Central Institution for Commercial Education in the 
locality, it still offers largely cultural classes, e.g. courses on the 
modern English novel, and in the language and literature of 
various nations, while series of public lectures are delivered. 

Other less formal agencies of adult education are almost 
innumerable, and await further research. On the religious side, 
the Adult School movement is almost unrepresented in the West 
of Scotland, its place being taken, in this respect, by the Sunday 
Morning Fellowship, Y.M.C.A., and a variety of Church Guilds 
and Young People’s societies, mainly denominational. A number 
of learned societies intermittently admit outsiders to share the 
fruits of their labours ; literary and debating societies flourish 
and fade. Public enterprise is represented of later years by 
cultural classes under the Continuation Class Code for evening 
schools, and by courses of popular lectures under municipal 
auspices. The University, or members of its staff, has undertaken 
sporadic extra-mural activities, most notably in the ’eighties in 
the Association for the Higher Education of Women, and of very 
recent years in the work culminating in the definitive establish- 
ment of an Extra-Mural Committee for Adult Education. 

Within the developments thus surveyed, two interwoven 
tendencies may be detected. Institutions commencing with an 
aim chiefly, if not quite clearly, cultural have become definitely 
vocational, and indeed illustrate the frequent difficulty of 
demarcating the two. Secondly, reliance on voluntary effort 
by those seeking education, supplemented by donations from the 
benevolent, has given way to public maintenance, as the social 
expediency of their work became more evident. Glasgow has 
at least a record in adult education that compares not un- 
favourably with its repute in matters educational. In this, as in 
other respects, it is for the future to show whether the city will 
live up to, or merely live upon, its traditions. 
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THE FIRST WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By H. L. BEALEs 


THE gathering at Cambridge in the last week of August, 1929, 
demands a polyglot chronicler. To the Pentecostal gift of 
tongues he should add an equally international sympathy, a 
Job-like patience, and an unfailing sense of the historical verities. 
It was demonstrated at this first World Conference that all the 
world is the adult educationist’s parish and that the parochial 
mind is no longer an adequate equipment for service therein. 
The Conference was beyond all question a big thing. As I sit 
down to the task of writing about it I realize how big it was, and 
how small my capacity to see it in true perspective. 

Looking back again over its programme, I find myself 
wondering what there is left for the next Conference to discuss 
when it meets in four years’ time. The Principles and Problems 
of Adult Education were subjected to a many-angled analysis in 
the first general session. The second general session was devoted 
to impressive addresses on Extensive and Intensive Adult Educa- 
tion, the third to Adult Education and the Industrial Worker, and 
the fourth to the Relation of Humanistic to Technical Instruction. 
There was, further, a penetrating exploration of the Problems of 
World Co-operation: the Function of the World Association. 
In addition to these big topics, there was a vast host of sectional 
meetings and group meetings at which outstanding parts of the 
wide fields covered in the general sessions were surveyed. There 
was thus no lack of purposive striving at the zestful pursuit of 
intensive illumination. It is safe and easy to say that no adult 
educational conference has ever had a wider programme. It is 
equally safe and easy to say that there was something for every- 
body to think about, as well as to talk about, at every general 
session and every group and sectional meeting. A running 
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commentary on the collective activities of the Conference is quite 
impossible. Fortunately Dr. Mansbridge showed all his old 
skill in coaching the Press to report the right things; no adult 
educational meeting has ever been so well reported. Memories 
can be adequately refreshed from a dozen newspapers, whose 
files from the 23rd to the 30th August, 1929, show an awareness 
of the importance of adult education never hitherto achieved. 

More than one delegate declared that there were too many 
sessions. Doubtless that is true. But this was the first Con- 
ference of its kind, and it is likely enough that the reverse criticism 
would have been made if there had been fewer. Perhaps the 
better plan would have been a less furious pace in the middle 
and later stages when friendships had been struck and the initial 
strangeness had passed away. The difficulty is that every 
conference develops its own peculiar character. The Committee, 
having no precedents for their guidance, wisely left nothing to 
chance ; better too lavish than too niggardly a table. One cannot 
but admire the range of their thought and the skill of their 
devising. The wealth of personality, drawn from the near and 
far places of the world, and the distinctiveness, as well as the 
distinction, of their individual pronouncements testify to the 
elaborate care of the staff work. That care was made fruitful, too, 
by the fulness of the papers which were placed in the delegates’ 
hands. The summaries of the major speeches, and the translations 
of them, were singularly well done. 

Of the representative character of the delegates from other 
countries I have no qualification to speak. It was, one may be 
sure, as near the best as it will ever be possible to attain. The 
unavoidable absence of some outstanding figures in the English 
movement shows how difficult it is to get the ideal team together. 
It was so generally agreed by members of the Conference that it 
had been fruitful in the making of valuable personal contacts 
that there can be no doubt that the right people actually were 
there. If, therefore, the general criticism that there were too 
many set speeches and too few opportunities of protracted 
discussion be true, it is largely off-set by the ease with which, in 
the stimulating atmosphere which prevailed, people did get to 
know each other and in little groups to discuss informally the 
things in which they were most keenly interested. 

The value of such a Conference as this is in the quality and 
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quantity of its influence. Obviously that cannot yet be assessed. 
It will assuredly lead to better co-operation between the active 
spirits engaged in adult educational work in different countries. 
It will strengthen the adult educational international, and that 
will lead to a wider knowledge of the achievements as well as the 
circumstances and the limitations of the countries in which it is 
established or is being established. In more than one address 
expression was given to the view that adult education has still to 
evolve adequate pedagogical methods. There was scarcely room 
for discussion of such a theme as that. In any case, the Con- 
ference was not a teachers’ conference—perhaps too little so. 
It was made clear, all the same, that in its next phase the adult 
educational movement will have to think out much more deeply 
than it has yet done the whole problem, or group of problems, of 
what is so horribly called “methodology.” If the Conference 
has stimulated thought in this direction, as it may well have done, 
it will have done a service of fundamental value. 

Finally, I feel impelled to make one purely personal comment. 
Of the earnestness of the speakers there could be no doubt what- 
ever. The voice of the cynic or of the unbeliever was never 
raised. Hence there was a certain radiant glow in all the public 
utterances of the Conference. It produced in me an occasional 
uneasiness, a feeling that I was sharing in a pageant rather than 
in the affairs of humdrum life. Am I right, I wonder, in thinking 
that even at such a Conference as this the Pisgah-view can be 
indulged in a little too long? Perhaps honeymoons really are 
an inspiration, if not too protracted. To me, at all events, 
probably wrongly, there seemed to be lacking one voice that 
might have toned down the higher colours and kept solid 
earthiness in full view. I mean the voice of the student. 
Principles, problems, facilities, organizations—the broad vision 
of these big things is fundamental. But the actual job has to 
be done in the classroom. It is a very small place. Too small ? 
Can we make the Conference a starting-point of real research 
into its problems? . . . The pages of this Journal are open to 
the genuine investigator of its still undiscovered secrets. 
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SOME NOTES ON SCIENCE AND ADULT 
CLASSES 


By M. I. CoLe 


THE possibility of developing science as a subject of class-work 
has several times been the subject of discussion, both at conferences 
of the Tutors’ Association and other bodies, and by individual 
teachers of science, such as Dr. Allan in the last issue of the 
Journal, Mrs. Adams of Cambridge, and Dr. Norman Walker. 
Most of the discussions which I have heard, however, have tended 
to concentrate on the point whether adult classes, considering the 
conditions, both mental and physical, under which they have to 
work, are suitable vehicles for the study of anything so specialized 
as most branches of science are by now. Physics, for instance, 
is clearly barred to practicaily every group of students by reason 
of the amount of higher mathematics required to understand it ; 
while chemistry, in spife of certain brilliant experiments, presents 
great difficulties owing to the problem of apparatus. Further, 
in every scientific subject which involves experimental work, the 
amount of time taken—unless the experiments are very carefully 
selected, and sometimes even faked—is remarkably high; and 
it is at least a question whether very selected experiments have 
a great educational value. The general conclusion reached, if 
the present statistics of class-subjects are any guide, is that, in 
spite of the great general interest in science and the work of 
scientists, it is not a good subject for adult students to study by 
the method of discussion classes. 

On the general question my almost complete ignorance of 
any branch of science makes me quite unqualified to judge. I 
should, however, like to advance a plea, based partly on some 
recent experiences with a class which was nominally taking 
Social History, and partly on certain definite needs of my own 
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mind, for experiments to be made in teaching the history of 
scientific thought as a branch of the humanities. 

I imagine that few people would attempt to teach the social 
history of the nineteenth century without making any reference 
to the influence of Charles Darwin. Yet he who does make such 
reference, unless he has a quite exceptional group of students, 
will at. once find an almost abysmal ignorance of what was really 
contained in Darwin’s theories—an ignorance expressing itself 
in such phrases as ‘‘ Evolution is the opposite of revolution,” 
“ Evolution tells you the origin of life,’ ‘‘ Darwin disproved 
Christianity,” and so on—coupled with an eager willingness to 
learn both what was actually contained in the writings of Darwin, 
Huxley, etc., and how far subsequent research has modified their 
conclusions. In my own case, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I dragged my class back to its own proper subject ; and I 
only did this by allowing it to devote a considerable time to a 
discussion of theories of heredity, the views of Mendel and others, 
upon which I am singularly unfitted to act as a guide. 

The great interest, however, which I found spontaneously 
arising in this subject has led me to consider whether we could not 
usefully devote a good deal more time than we do to the study 
of the history of scientific thought and its effects. It is a truism 
to say that ours is a scientific age; scientific experiment is 
increasingly at the back of the economics which we so readily 
teach in all types of classes, as it is (though less clearly) in the case 
of the newer kinds of psychology ; yet of the way in which science 
has progressed and the names, even, of those who have furthered 
its work, very few have any clear idea. Most students have heard 
of Newton, James Watt, Darwin, Marconi, and Einstein (a mixed 
bag, for a start!), but are completely vague about the contributions 
made by any of these to the history of the world ; and many 
“ fully-educated ’’ adults are in little better case. Yet, surely, 
the subject is one both of great importance and great fascination, 
and, handled by a scientist who combined a knowledge of his 
subject with a real interest in its history and influence on the 
outside world, could be made of real educational value ? 

I foresee one objection which will spring to the lips of any 
reader, namely, that such a course would consist merely in obtain- 
ing knowledge at second-hand, or, worse, in cloudy generaliza- 
tions, such as are to be found in the worst type of large popular 
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lecture, which leave the student with the impression that he knows 
a great deal, whereas, in fact, he knows nothing whatever. This 
danger, of course, exists, but no more, I feel, than in any course of 
historical study. 

What, in fact, is the normal student in a history class doing 
save obtaining knowledge at second-hand? Except in a very 
few cases, he is not learning from original documents ; he could 
not understand them if he tried, and it would be a great waste of 
time. He is learning the facts from his tutor’s lectures, or from 
books; and he is using the tutor to interpret for him their 
importance. He is, in fact, training, not to be a historian, but 
to understand history, which is far more the purpose of extra- 
mural teaching than the more specialized objective. The man 
who hopes to become a historian is wasting his time in a tutorial 
or other adult class ; he ought to be at a University. 

Much will, however, depend upon the actual syllabus and 
scope of such a class. My own view is that to run a course of 
lectures simply on the History of Science at large would be a bad 
thing. The subject is so unfamiliar to most students that they 
would be unable to come to grips with a tithe of the problems 
involved, and their subsequent discussions, if there were any, 
would be likely to be an unintelligent parroting of their tutor’s 
remarks. The same objection applies to the tutor’s inserting, 
as I regret to say too many history books still do, a lecture or 
two on science in the middle of a general historical course. Either, 
as in my own case, he is deflected from his main syllabus and his 
course becomes lopsided, or else his students will not properly 
realize what he is talking about, and will reap no benefit. But 
a course upon the development and effects of one particular 
branch of science over a definite period would, I think, be of very 
great value ; and would also help to produce a clearer conception 
in the students’ minds, of the methods and assumptions by which 
science works, and of the validity of “‘ scientific ’’ statements and 
deductions. The nineteenth- and twentieth-century develop- 
ments of chemistry, biology, and geology are all of great importance 
and interest ; and though physics, at least recent physics, presents 
peculiar difficulties, I do not think—so far as an uneducated lay- 
man can be said to “ think ’’ on the point—that even physics is 
incapable of presentation by this method. 

These remarks are, in fact, a plea that we and our pupils 
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may be allowed to learn about science without becoming scientists. 
It is possible that the scientists may hold up their hands in horror 
at such a suggestion. I hope they will not do so, for I want them 
to do the teaching and to write the necessary books. (Some, of 
course, such as Mr. Sullivan’s Aspecis of Modern Science, have 
already been written.) Emphatically I think that any such 
experiments should be made by persons well qualified in their 
subject and not by enthusiastic amateurs. But, on the general 
question, may I plead that we teach the history of music to those 
who are not musical executants, and the history of drama to 
those who have no intention of becoming dramatists, and consider 
ourselves justified because we are thereby improving the general 
culture of their minds. The history of science is a part of culture 
which is still shockingly neglected, in general hardly less than in 
adult education. Can we not help to fill up that gap in the minds 
of those who are physically incapable of cutting a worm into 
nice sections and who would certainly blow themselves sky-high 
if they were ever allowed to enter a laboratory ? 
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NOTES OF THE HALF-YEAR 


SINCE the last issue of the Journal, it is interesting to report that 
the Scottish Committee of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion held an informal conference at Bridge of Allan from October 
5th to 7th, last year. We feel that readers will be interested in the 
proceedings, and we are therefore taking this opportunity to 
publish the following short report of the last session on Practical 
Issues of the Conference, together with the resolutions passed. 


Chairman, Mr. Bertram Talbot ; speaker, Mr. J. E. Highton. 
Mr. Highton submitted the issues of the Conference under two 
heads: (1) the broad general principles on which he thought 
there was no room for disagreement ; and (2) points of detail 
upon which there would probably be some room for disagreement. 

1. With regard to (1), the first general principles to which 
the Conference had committed itself were these: that adult 
education was an integral part of the whole educational process, 
and that led definitely to the fact that extra-mural and intra-mural 
functions were two sides of one duty of the University. (2) That 
the provision and organization of adult education by local autho- 
rities was a duty distinct from adolescent education, and must 
have full recognition in any scheme of education of local authori- 
ties. (3) That the conception of adult education must have 
sufficient flexibility to include all organized forms of educational 
demand, so long as these were designed to develop generally the 
intellectual, artistic and social faculties of adults. (4) That 
organization of demand was necessary; that they could not 
depend upon that demand expressing itself specifically; the 
demand was there, but it required development, partly by its 
own initiative, and partly by direct contact with the bodies 
intended to meet it. In organizing the demand the object should 
be generally to ascertain and supply the needs of those to be 
educated, and not to impose any scheme of education upon them 
which was based upon a pre-conception of those needs. This 
could be done by approach to voluntary organizations. (5) That 
finance must be provided in a very much larger and more specific 
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way than at present, if any real advance was to be made. Part 
of that might have to be obtained by voluntary means, but the 
ultimate object should be that the adult education movement 
should be supported by public funds. 

2. Points upon which there might be disagreement. To give 
full recognition to the foregoing principles they must have some 
prescribed administrative organization. 

(a) The Depariment.—Very little had been said, but there had 
been a good deal of implication about what the Department must 
do. Mr. Highton then put forward the following suggestions : 


(i) Something in the nature of an Advisory Committee 
should be set up. 

(ii) There would require to be a separate set of regulations 
tor adult education as practised by local education authorities 
in Scotland, and each education authority should have a special 
body to handle the problem. 

(iii) Some form of special inspection was necessary. 

(iv) The department must see that funds at the disposal 
of the local authorities were spent by them in adequate 
measure, 


(b) The Universities —It was essential that at a very early 
date the four universities should set up adequately equipped 
extra-mural departments, in charge of directors, and properly 
staffed with tutors, most of whom would ultimately have to be 
full-time tutors. 

(c) Local Education Authorities Authorities would require 
to give much more specific regard to adult education as distinct 
from adolescent education, and to put this work in the charge of 
a special sub-committee. 

Some form of co-ordination was essential between education 
authorities and auxiliary bodies, e.g.—libraries, B.B.C., etc. ; 
further, under any adult education scheme provision of suitable 
accommodation was necessary. 

(4d) Voluntary Bodtes.—It was necessary, on the voluntary 
side, that some body of a strictly educational kind should gather 
up and co-ordinate the efforts in education of those bodies which 
were only quasi-educational in their efforts. 

(e) Function of the British Institute —The Scottish Committee 
of the British Institute of Adult Education should make an ade- 
quate survey of the whole work of the existing adult educational 
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bodies and do something to provide guidance by text-books and 
other means to these bodies. 

(f) Co-ordinating Bodies ——There was need to bring together 
the various agencies. It was necessary that the Provincial 
Committee should be fully representative, including representa- 
tion of the teaching staff. It should be the duty of the Provincial 
Committee to determine and to co-ordinate the respective spheres 
of the supply agencies. 

But apart from the duty of meeting the demand was a duty of 
a missionary character. A scheme of a very general educational 
character, designed to arouse interest in the Adult Education 
Movement, should be formulated by the provincial committees. 

At a very early date some effort should be made to form a 
committee, representative of the four universities, that would 
secure some uniformity in thought and action in the subordinate 
groups. 

With regard to the financial problems, various methods of 
solution were advanced. As far as the universities were con- 
cerned, it was suggested, (1) that the treasury might be asked to 
increase the university grant; or (2) that of the existing uni- 
versity grant, a certain sum should be earmarked for this purpose. 
With regard to the education authorities, it was suggested that a 
sum might be allocated as the due proportion of the 11/8oths. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were passed : 


1. That this Conference, while cordially appreciating the 
work in adult education already done by the existing 
agencies, is agreed that further development is urgently 
necessary. 

2. That this Conference recognizes that adult education must 
have a scope much wider than is covered by the 
activities of existing agencies. 

3. That this Conference is of opinion that in each of the four 
universities the creation of an extra-mural director, of 
full university status, is essential to the further develop- 
ment of adult education in Scotland. 

4. That the Scottish Executive Committee and the British 
Institute be asked to approach the Government in order 
to secure the necessary financial provision for this purpose. 
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5. That the education authorities be asked to make full use 
of their statutory powers for the promotion of adult 
education. 

6. That the Scottish Education Department be approached 
with a view to securing the necessary financial provision 
therefor. 

7. That this Conference is emphatically of opinion that co- 
operation between the universtities and education 
authorities, and between both of these and the voluntary 
bodies, is vital to the development of adult education. 

8. That this Conference recommends that the Scottish 
Committee of the British Institute should explore fully 
the relations of voluntary bodies to adult education, and 
for this purpose urges that that committee should pro- 
ceed to make a complete survey of all existing activities. 

g. That this Conference urges the Scottish Committee of the 
British Institute to explore the desirability of preparing 
programmes of study for the guidance of voluntary 
bodies. 

10. That in view of the success of rural community councils in 
England in co-ordinating the various demands for adult 
education, the Conference: expresses the hope that the 
Carnegie Trustees will make further efforts to promote 
community councils in Scotland. 

11. That the Scottish Executive Committee of the British 
Institute be asked to give very early attention to the 
question of publicity. 

12. That the Executive of the Scottish Committee of the 
British Institute be asked to appoint a special sub-com- 
mittee to take action in furtherance of these resolutions. 


In our last number we reported that the British Institute of 
Adult Education had set up a sub-committee to make preliminary 
inquiries into the relation of the cinema to adult education. The 
sub-committee, among other activities, has conducted an experi- 
ment, in which members of the Institute took part, to estimate how 
far any educational elements entered into the ordinary cinema 
programmes given throughout the country. The results of the 
experiment are reported elsewhere in the Journal. 

The committee is now arranging an exhibition and demonstra- 
tion of films and other visual and oral aids to ledtning, including 
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lanterns, wireless, television, gramophones and talkies. The 
exhibition offers a unique opportunity to educationists, students 
and teachers to see demonstrated all kinds of apparatus and 
consider the educational possibilities of each. 

The committee has taken an active part in the establishment 
of the Commission on Educational and Cultural Films. The 
Commission was constituted at a Conference held on Wednesday, 
November 27th, 1929, at Burlington House, which was attended 
by representatives of some hundred educational and scientific 
bodies, while the Board of Education and other Government 
departments were also officially represented. The Commission 
has met twice, appointed several research sub-committees, and 
prepared a paper giving particulars of its establishment and the 
scope of its inquiry. 


An interesting event during the past few months has been 
the formation of The National Association of Adult University 
Students. It is designed to gather together extra-mural students 
of the University, and those who have gone to the University 
after a period of working life. The intention of the Association 
is to help all adult education movements and particularly to 
increase and strengthen the flow of adult students to the Uni- 
versity. The progress of this Association will be watched with 
great interest. It is undertaking an exhaustive inquiry among 
adult students which should be very valuable. Doubtless it will 
assume such a position as to be able to represent them in every 
branch of all those bodies which are concerned with University 
training. 

TheLibrary of Adult Education, 39, Bedford Square, isdevelop- 
ing steadily. It is now engaged in making as complete as possible 
its collection of pamphlets and memoranda issued by bodies 
undertaking any form of adult educational work. In addition 
to the volumes in the library there are at the present time 140 
files of material for the use of research students and other inte- 
rested persons. The librarian desires to take this opportunity to 
thank heads of extra-mural departments and secretaries of 
educational associations who have shown interest in the work by 
forwarding their available publications. 


The Listener, the British Broadcasting Corporation's 
literary weekly, completed its first year on January 16th last. 
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Probably there has never been published a better collection of 
articles calculated to appeal to the average interested person. It 
is a distinct addition to English journalism and indispensable to 
every Gne participating or interested in adult education. 


Dr. Yeaxlee, who has made important contributions to the 
literature of adult education, has been appointed Principal of 
Westhill Training College, Selly Oak, Birmingham. It is a matter 
for satisfaction that this appointment will not prevent, but rather 
facilitate, his work in the Adult Education Movement. 


Mr. Z. F. Willis, whose work was of the utmost value both to 
the British Institute of Adult Education and to the Adult Educa- 
tion Movement generally, has resigned his position of educational 
secretary of the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. in order to 
take up the position of English representative on the World 
Council at Geneva. We are assured that it will not mean a 
complete cessation of his work for the British Institute and for 
adult education in England. 


The National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s Education Department 
has this winter organized a number of short courses, of four or five 
lectures each, under the auspices of the Gilchrist Educational 
Trust. A generous grant from the trustees has made it possible 
for Mr. Alex J. Pearse, M.A., to visit fifteen Y.M.C.A. centres in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. He has given talks on ‘‘ Books and 
Reading ” ; ‘“‘ Authors we Ought to Know ” ; “‘ Wit and Humour 
in Books’; and ‘“‘ The Bible in Modern Light.” The groups, 
with an average attendance of thirty, have followed the talks with 
keenness and lively discussion. 


In the Huddersfield, Leeds, and Halifax associations, the 
Y.M.C.A. has co-operated in arranging three series of eight 
lectures each on “ Religion in History and Present-Day Life,” and 
“The Modern Approach to the Bible,” given by front-rank 
scholars from the universities. In the first two centres the 
average attendance has been around two hundred ; in the third, 
audiences of nearly five hundred have been present, including a 
large proportion of day and Sunday-school teachers. 


A summer school for Y.M.C.A. secretarial training held its 
first session at Ashover, Derbyshire, in September. About 
twenty-five secretaries are studying Biblical literature, History, 
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Modern English Literature, and Psychology as part of a three 
years’ scheme. The second summer school is planned to meet at 
Ashover in September next. 


The Adult Education Movement loses by the death of Mr. 
Thomas Wall, one of the keenest of its friends and supporters. 
He created some years ago an Educational Trust which happily 
will continue, in some degree at least, the good work which he did 
throughout his life. We hope that an estimate of his influence 
and work will be presented in a later issue of the Journal. 


The Seafarers’ Education Service shows a steady and constant 
development, and 437 British ships are now served. The 
service does not confine itself to the provision of books, of which it 
has 50,000 on the sea irrespective of reserves, but gives guidance 
in reading, supplies books recommended, and is prepared to give 
tuition by correspondence. It has experimented with educational 
films and gramophone records. It has also instituted an essay 
prize in the form of a challenge cup. The winner receives a replica 
of the cup and £8 sterling. Competitors must be “ behind the 
mast.” Shipowners contribute about £5,000 per annum, while 
the Carnegie Trust has given grants since the beginning of the 
scheme. The Service hopes to become self-supporting, and this 
will be achieved when the Association serves 1,000 ships. 


The growth of the Church Tutorial Classes Association has 
made re-organization necessary. It is now divided into northern 
and southern provincial councils, united in a central body. The 
Bishop of Middleton is Chairman of the Central Council. 


The first Haldane Memorial Lecture was given at Birkbeck 
College by the Rt. Hon. Lord Sankey, President of the British 
Institute of Adult Education. The address was published in 
pamphet form, and copies may be obtained from Birkbeck College, 
E.C.4. The second lecture will be delivered by Dr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, Chairman of the British Institute of Adult Education. 


On his appointment as Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice Sankey 
resigned from the chairmanship of the Central Council for 
Broadcast Adult Education. He was succeeded by the Rt. Rev. 
the Archbishop of York, Dr. William Temple. 

Three area councils have now been formed in the West 
Midlands, the North Western (Lancashire, Cheshire, West- 
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morland) and in Yorkshire. These councils are stimulating local 
activities and inquiring into local conditions. They are each 
represented on the Central Council. 

The Council has undertaken various schemes to advance 
the scope and popularity of Broadcast Adult Education. A 
generous grant from the: Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 
has made possible intensive experiments in various areas. In 
Kent an experiment was started in the autumn under the 
direction of an organizing committee composed of local repre- 
sentatives. In the West Midlands a similar experiment has 
recently been commenced by the Area Council, and it is hoped 
to do the same in Yorkshire before the end of this year. The 
main purpose of these experiments is to inquire into the possi- 
bilities of wireless discussion groups as an informal type of 
education, and as an aid to class work. 

At the instigation of the Central Council another of the 
recommendations of the Hadow Committee has been put into 
effect since the beginning of 1930. Educational talks are now 
being broadcast on the new London Regional wave-length 
between eight o’clock and 8.30 in the evenings. 

A successful conference was organized at Newcastle in 
September. The Chair was taken by Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
and the speakers included Sir Theodore Morrison, Sir John Reith 
and Mr. Z. F. Willis. 


The National Adult School Union has more than doubled the 
number of students in its Correspondence Study Scheme for the 
current winter, and compared with the previous year there has 
been an increase of nearly roo prisoner-students. Itis noteworthy 
that the Adult Schools are increasingly forming discussion groups 
in connection with the British Broadcasting Corporation adult 
educational talks and lectures. 


One of the most important recent events in the adult educa- 
tional world is the recognition by the Government of the Central 
Library for Students, now to be called the National Central 
Library. The grant is to be £3,000. A number of new duties 
have been imposed upon the Library arising out of the report of 
the Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries. This, 
of course, means that the fullest effort must be made to develop 
every possible source of support for the Library, whether individu- 
ally or collectively, to provide books for classes and students. 
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It may be remembered that the first body to approve the idea 
of the Library was the Central Joint Advisory Committee on 
Tutorial Classes and that the Workers’ Educational Association 
contributed some few thousand books which they had collected 
for the purpose. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that this small beginning 
has resulted in a national institution. The Library may be re- 
garded as the creation of the Adult Education Movement. 


A scheme for the training of tutors and part-time workers 
in adult education has been in operation at Mary Ward Settle- 
ment, London, since September last. The Settlement has 
accommodation for fourteen residents, and these are accepted 
conditionally upon their undertaking this training. 

Several of the colleges of the University of London are co- 
operating in the scheme, and the Settlement provides practical 
training in class teaching, the delivering of public lectures, 
tutoring, the leadership of wireless discussion groups, and in 
administrative work. Some research is required. Visits are 
paid to educational institutions, and leaders of the various 
educational movements are invited to the Settlement. The 
period of training is for one year, though foreign students are 
occasionally admitted for a shorter period. 

The scheme as yet is in its early stages, but it is hoped that 
in a year or two it may provide a useful stream of picked men 
and women from which the various adult educational bodies 
may draw tutors, teachers, and leaders. 

The number of Settlements and Colleges affiliated to the 
Educational Settlements Association has been increased during 
the past half-year by the addition of Mary Ward Settlement, 
London, and the Beacon Guild, Wilmslow, Cheshire. This brings 
the total affiliations up to twenty-one. Fifteen of these are 
Settlements or non-residential colleges, the remaining six being 
residential colleges. 

Colleges for the People is the title of a brochure published by 
the Educational Settlements Association. It outlines the present 
work of the Association, and the hopes which are entertained for 
its future. J. W. B. 
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Three Studies in European Conservatism. By E. L. 
Woopwarp. Constable. 15s. 350 pp. 1929. 


It is much to be desired that this volume may be widely read by 
all persons interested in European history of the nineteenth 
century, no less than by professed historical students. To the 
former it will present a vivid relation of the part played on the 
European stage by Metternich, Guizot, and the Papacy of the 
last century ; to the latter its gifts will be even richer, for they can 
hardly rise from its perusal without enthusiasm, whether accom- 
panied by sympathy or antipathy towards the writer’s standpoint. 
Mr. Woodward, believing that “ the writing of history is of its 
nature something more than the collection of historical material,” 
and that ‘‘ the long memory of times past is more than an empty 
catalogue of fact,”’ has written a book which will help to restore 
the dignity of historical composition. He has ventured into the 
most recent century, which professional historians generally pro- 
nounce too controversial and too nearly contemporary to allow of 
scientific treatment, to illustrate his contention that the historian 
must be prepared “ to pass judgments as well as to narrate what 
has happened.” The reader’s first gratitude is for this practical 
proof that “‘ history is written in order that it may be read.” 
The volume embraces three studies, intended to elucidate 
the attempts of European statesmen of a century ago to solve the 
problem of the restoration of tranquillity and to prevent the danger 
of disintegration to their society after the perils of the Revolu- 
tionary wars. The relation of such matters to the present con- 
dition of Europe is evident, and the reactions of different nations 
to the common situation are of great interest. In Metternich 
Mr. Woodward sees the type par excellence of the conservatism 
of despair. Despite his European outlook and his desire to 
fashion an international state-system as the only guarantee of 
peace and stability, the Austrian minister was convinced that 
his work would be ultimately futile, a persuasion which paralysed 
his attempts towards constructive action, and allowed him only 
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to hold back the revolution until his time was past. Thus he 
did nothing practical in Austria, within the German Empire or 
in Italy, though out of the circumstances which made him despair, 
Prussia and Italy had begun already to forge the instruments 
of later success. In contrast to the negative pessimism of 
Metternich stood the constructive conservatism of Guizot, albeit 
a statesman of the country which had given birth to the Revolu- 
tion and a servant of the monarchy which had to steer a middle 
course betwixt Bourbon and Bonapartist. The French politician 
was a progressive conservative, the defender of constitutional 
monarchy, and of the rule of the prosperous bourgeoisie. ‘‘ Guizot 
wanted to combine order with liberty,” but in his zeal for this 
combination he forgot the claims of social liberty. ‘“‘ Owing to 
his inability to read the economic and social needs of the time, 
Guizot was deserted by the young and the generous. For this 
reason the monarchy which he had served with magnificence 
and devotion fell without regret.” The story of the ruin of his 
schemes by blindness even to the existence of a social problem, 
is told with insight and penetration. 

But it may be conjectured that the writer of this volume 
found the greatest fascination in his final study of the Catholic 
Church in the nineteenth century. Mr. Woodward holds that 
in this century the papacy was faced by ‘‘ the hour of its greatest 
intellectual opportunity since the counter-reformation.” The 
tragedy by which this opportunity of turning the reaction against 
revolution and rationalism, and the romantic revival into the service 
of the august catholic tradition was missed, is traced in an essay 
of particular mordancy. There has been nothing of its character 
in English historical writing since Lord Acton. In brief, it is 
contended that the devotion of the popes to the preservation of 
their temporal estates bound them politically to the reactionary 
house of Habsburg, and committed them intellectually to 
anathematization of all the liberal movements of Europe whether 
political or religious. Of the powerful characterization of the 
chief actors one example may suffice—the description of the papal 
secretary of state, Cardinal Antonelli : 


“ Antonelli came of a robber family of Sonnino. His face 
was the perfect type of a low political adventurer. In one of 
his most bitter passages of denunciation Gregorovius remarked 
upon the dominant jaw: ‘a jaw that is thousands of years 
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old and belonged to the creatures of the mud who devoured, 
devoured, devoured.’ ”’ 


The story of the pontificate of Pius [X., from his liberalism 
in 1846-48 to his defeat by Cavour, and the strange combination 
of defeat and triumph in 1870, is graphically narrated. Of the 
account of the Vatican Council we would only complain that 
certain important matters are omitted. The record would have 
gained in completeness and strength if Mr. Woodward had given 
a fuller description of the schema De Ecclesia which aroused the 
fears of statesmen, both in Austria and France, that the council 
might issue a pronouncement upon the “ indirect power ”’ of the 
papacy in political affairs ; and if he had sketched also the half- 
hearted threats of intervention at this point by the French 
ministry of Ollivier under the inspiration of its foreign minister 
Daru. It is a compliment to the author thus to ask for more. 
The present reviewer, attending a course of lectures in Keble 
College, in Michaelmas term 1920, on the Ultramontane movement 
of the nineteenth century, was moved himself to read some of the 
authorities there recommended. For the re-sharpening by this 
volume of an appetite then whetted he desires to render the 
tribute of grateful thanks to Mr. Woodward. 

N. SYKES. 


The Lighted Mind. By Horace FLemine, M.A. Friends’ 
Book Centre. Is, 6d. 


THE new Warden of the Mary Ward Settlement—Mr. Horace 
Fleming—has written a little book in which he issues a challenge 
to the Society of Friends to take up the cause of Adult Education 
with the same energy and devotion that they have given to so 
many causes in the past, and to urge upon their members its 
value and importance. He does not ignore the contribution that 
Quakers have already made to the Adult Education Movement, 
both through their pioneering of Adult Schools in the nineteenth 
century, and through their more recent support of Educational 
Settlement work. But he is not satisfied that the movement has 
received the amount of interest and support among Quakers 
to which its character and aims entitle it. 

He considers that there is a special obligation on the Society 
of Friends as a body that has made a democratic experiment in 
lay religious fellowship, not only to see that its own members are 
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educated and equipped for the responsibilities of a church with- 
out a priesthood, but also to give the fullest possible assistance 
to the education of the workers as one of the principal agencies, 
if not the foremost, for the uplifting of mankind. 

A good deal of what Mr. Fleming has to say is addressed 
specifically to Friends, and is concerned with diagnosing defects 
in the internal organization of their society and suggesting 
remedies, but Adult Educationists generally will appreciate the 
appeal that he makes on behalf of Adult Education as a moral 
and spiritual as well as an educational movement. Mr. Fleming’s 
essay may well be placed next on the shelf to Dr. Yeaxlee’s two 
big volumes on Sfiritual Values in Adult Education, and it need 
have no fear of being dwarfed. A. B. B. 


The Centenary History of King’s College, London. 
By F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. Harrap and Co. 
1929. 2Is. 

It is a lucky year that has given us the centenary histories of 

King’s and University College, and so provided in part the 

materials from which the history of the University of London 

will be written. In this volume, “a labour of love,” Professor 

Hearnshaw has made a distinct and valuable contribution to 

the literature of English education. He has given more than 

a vivid and detailed history of King’s College; he has also 

sketched the social forces which were influencing the form and 

content of higher education for a century. The historical 
background is well drawn, and his account of the origin of the 
college and its subsequent record is marked by that imaginative 
power for seizing relevant fact, of clarifying and illuminating 
data, which is the hall-mark of a historical training. His was no 
easy task. The labour of gathering materials, of sifting old 
documents and scrutinizing minute-books, before he attempted 
to create a shapely structure and invest it with interest, must 
have been formidable. But the shape, structure, and interest 
are always present. It is a book and not a handbook. A rare 
achievement, it must be confessed, for a commemoration volume. 

Time has seen the evolution of King’s College from a semi- 
nary, founded as a religious and political counterblast to the 

‘‘ godless’ and disreputable venture in Gower Street, to a 

“‘ Universal Provider ”’ displaying sectarian advertisements, and, 
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finally, to the full dignity of a university college, largely free from 
religious trammels. That evolution provides Dr. Hearnshaw 
with his main structure ; he develops it by associating the history 
with personalities, representing different schools of thought and 
action. Point by point, he shows the structure growing through 
the labours of devoted principals, administrators and teachers. 
Growth was not easy, for the initial difficulties were great and 
persistent. Lack of money was the first difficulty, as it will 
probably be the last; in that, King’s was not different from 
many another institution. But it was different from other 
colleges, in that complete clerical control gave rise to irritating 
and damaging controversies. Moreover, the site afforded little 
room for expansion except downwards and upwards. Finally, 
it had to put up with a barrel-organ in its chapel! Truly does 
Dr. Hearnshaw state that institutions have a way of surviving 
catastrophes. In spite of all catastrophes (and they were 
numerous), there was “ constant development and remarkable 
achievement.” Yet it is clear that the development might have 
been more regular and the achievement more solid had not its 
spirit been cramped by clerical control and religious tests. The 
quality of the staffing was affected, though King’s attracted 
brilliant men; but it also rid itself of some; the public was 
alienated ; the springs of financial benevolence failed. Close 
association with the Church, moreover, meant a failure to 
associate with the University of London, to which must be 
attributed the decline noticeable in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century in the main department. When King’s 
joined in the University and abolished “ tests,” she began to 
recover. King’s had to desert her niggardly mother, to whom 
she had appealed without avail. She went unwillingly to the 
arms of a younger, arrogant foster-mother. The new relation- 
ship meant friction and haggling, but it also meant more money 
and limited freedom. ‘That only the free can serve, seems to me 
to emerge from this book; for as King’s freed herself from the 
embrace of the Church of England, she could give in greater 
measure in devotion, scholarship and public service. 

In the short space of a review it is neither possible to give 
an adequate summary of this history nor a fruitful discussion 
of its salient points. It is in a real sense a book on adult educa- 
tion, though when we use this term we usually mean something 
narrower. In the narrow sense of the term King’s did a great 
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deal and did it successfully. Evening work was always an 
appendage, but a prosperous one from its very inception. It 
is doubtful whether the college could have survived without 
this influx at a time when there was a great depression in the 
normal college course. For purposes of illustration, I shall 
take three sampies at different periods. 

On December 8th, 1848, the subject of giving lectures 
was mooted with the object of ‘‘ opening the benefits of King’s 
College to a different class of men from those who now attend— 
namely, those who are employed during the whole day in offices 
of various kinds.” Ten lectures on each of five subjects, together 
with the Principal’s lecture on “ The relation which scientific 
pursuits bear to our holy religion,’ were given, and the course 
attracted eighty-three students. Though this successful course 
was not repeated, it is interesting to note that it was given 
“ four years earlier than the commencement of F. D. Maurice's 
working-men’s evening lecture courses.’’ An increasing demand 
in 1855 led the college to institute sixteen courses which attracted 
175 students of earnest manner and unimpeachable behaviour. 
Within ten years the number had risen to 654, among whom was 
Thomas Hardy. This was a striking proof of success when the 
day courses were really failing. There was no clash with other 
voluntary educational institutions, for the courses at King’s 
were more serious and complete. In variety of subjects offered, 
and standard of performance, King’s became a highway to the 
professions. 

Another fruitful episode in the history of King’s was the 
interest taken in women’s education, unofficially by the staff, 
and officially through the Principal, who in 1871 anticipated 
the university extension movement by organizing ‘‘ a course 
of lectures for ladies in Richmond and Twickenham.” Dr. 
Barry honoured the ladies by an inaugural lecture in which he 
showed his liberal spirit and Christian charity by acknowledging 
their claim to higher education on the score that all (sic) of them 
had divinely bestowed faculties to develop. “If the ladies,” 
he said, “could not come to King’s College, the college itself 
should . . . come to the ladies.”” But anxious: parents were 
allowed to send chaperones with their daughters when the 
college missionaries came. This course was not repeated till 
1875, when Kensington was the venue, and interesting results 
to the college followed in its organizing of women’s education. 
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To attempt that history is not possible now, so I shall pass 
on to one other feature of adult educational work at King’s. 
This is a modern phase—the delivery at the college of free even- 
ing lectures by the most distinguished men. If Dr. Jelf had 
realized that the shop-boy and the office clerk wanted knowledge, 
and Dr. Barry that women wanted cultivation, Dr. Burrows in 
1912 realized that lawyers, bankers, and city men were not self- 
sufficient. Occasional lectures had always been given, but 
well-organized, regular courses meant an attendance of 33,000 
by 1928-1929. Great educational work, which cannot be praised 
too highly. It shows a desire for education which is so marked 
a feature of the modern democratic state. But these lectures 
play a part not merely in adult education, but also in university 
politics. The success of these courses in the Strand makes King’s 
justly obstinate in refusing to seek new quarters. 

It would be a pleasant task to analyse Dr. Hearnshaw’s 
methods and to display his style. His power for turning a 
phrase is unfailing, his portraiture is deft, his wit is keen, his 
puns clever. These must be tasted in the context to be fully 
relished. Opening the book at random I alight on Professor 
Burnett, distinguished for his unrelated participles, his precise 
definition of the term “‘ vegetable,’’ and his “‘ inaugural orations 
of inordinate prolixity.’’ No one should miss the pun on the 
ecclesiastical relatives of Dr. Burrows and his wife (p. 451), 
or that of H. C. Angelo, who succeeded his father Professor 
Angelo, master of fencing—‘‘ ‘ NON ANGLI SED ANGELI,’ no doubt 
the clerical members of the council murmured.’’ Dealing withF. D. 
Maurice, who, Dr. Hearnshaw thinks, would have been innocuous 
under any title but that of professor of divinity, he writes : 


To profess divinity is a serious matter; it invests a mortal man 
with a prerogative almost pontifical, conferring upon him a kind of 
“jus respondendi ex auctoritate ecclesiae.” His words become 
weighty and oracular. . . . A single professor of divinity was pro- 
bably more than so small a college as King’s was capable of sustaining. 
What, then, can be said of the policy which placed within its walls 
simultaneously no fewer than three, especially when no two of the 
three professed precisely the same sort of divinity? It was as though 
there had been three individual and rival oracles at Delphi. No 
wonder that tumult and controversy supervened, and that both the 
college and the religious world at large were riven by the conflict. 
Much is in a name ; and heresies are never formidable until they are 
propounded by bishops or professors of divinity. 
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It is all said with that ‘‘ unfailing charm and delightful 
humour ” which the author modestly attributes to one of his 
colleagues. 

In form the book is pleasing ; it has a dignified appearance 
and the illustrations are good. Printing errors are noticeably 
absent. On page 93, the date 1881 should be corrected to 1831. 


IDWAL JONES, 
Assistant Lecturer in Education at the 
University College of Swansea. 


A Modern Philosophy of Education. By Goprrry 
H. Tuomson, Bell Professor of Education at Edinburgh 
University. George Allen and Unwin. 8s 6d. net. 


FIRST-HAND acquaintance with the theory and practice of edu- 
cation in four countries—England, Scotland, Germany, and 
America—is sufficient to preserve any man from dogmatism, and 
Professor Thomson’s book is refreshingly open-minded. It 
neither sets forth a creed nor expounds a system of thought. 
Indeed, with regard to philosophy the Professor tells us that 
he only uses the word to indicate his wish to look at education 
as a whole, and to frame as consistent and sensible an idea of 
that whole as he can. He takes us, as it were, into his class- 
room, and lets us listen to a series of more or less connected talks 
designed to meet the questionings of keen students and to 
awaken in them a perception of the bearing which their other 
studies and interests have upon their future task as teachers. 
Heredity and environment, population and the social inheritance, 
free-will, competition and co-operation are matters which deeply 
affect the main issue of all education, for the conclusion to which 
we come about them does much to decide whether we believe 
that education makes any real difference to people or not, and, 
if it does, what kind of difference it makes. This will necessarily 
influence the aims we cherish and the method we adopt. 

Dr. Thomson is no determinist, in either the metaphysical 
or the psychological sense, but after debating the issues he 
comes down on the side of the angels as a result of intuitive 
certainty rather than reason. So, too, in an attempt to present 
ethical utilitarianism as a basis of educational purpose he arrives 
at the conception of duty as a preponderant factor. Here he 
seems to have gone rather far out of his way to avoid the fashion- 
able, but not therefore negligible, emphasis on values. He 
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devotes a chapter to an appreciative estimate of John Dewey's 
line of thought, and throughout the book makes frequent reference 
to the Project Method as a natural outcome of this; without 
suggesting that it is the only way, he implies that as a rule it is 
the soundest and most fruitful way of teaching. There is a 
practical note in Professor Thomson’s treatment of every phase 
of his subject which shows that he is alive to the work that his 
students will have to do, and not merely concerned with the 
theories they hold. He does not subscribe to the notion that 
education is exclusively the affair of teachers, and he pays tribute 
to the bread common sense of local education authorities, 
while in writing about the raising of the school-leaving age and 
the relation of education to industry, he sets the school against 
its proper background—the community as a whole. For this 
reason among others his book is an admirable one for adult 
students, and it might form the groundplan of a very useful 
course on education for a one-year class. 

The special distinction of this volume from the point of view 
of Journal readers, however, is that it regards adult education 
as an integral part of any theory or system of education which 
professes to be complete. Dr. Thomson has three successive 
chapters on Education in Early Adolescence, Education in Later 
Adolescence, and Adult Education, respectively, presenting the 
three stages as interdependent. His book is probably the first 
of its kind to make more than passing reference to the final 
stage, and to recognize that adult education is for everybody. 
It may have special importance for the mass of the manual 
workers, and should make special provision for these “ whose 
interests are always in things and concrete processes and not in 
abstract ideas.” But, says Professor Thomson, by the time 
people have reached the age of twenty-five, and their vocations 
are settled, “‘ Having passed through the period of sorting and 
training, men may come together again just as men, meeting 
on a common ground of culture and appreciation, talking shop 
if they want to, but only on condition that their shop talk 
illuminates some general human problem or interest.” 

Dr. Thomson takes The Tutor in Adult Education as a repre- 
sentative statement of the present facts and possibilities of adult 
education in this country. Evidently he is in cordial agreement 
with the Report, but his chapter is more than a sympathetic 
commentary upon it. He points, in particular, to the value 
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that the coming of adult students into residence at the Universities 
may have for the life and outlook of the Universities themselves. 
He suggests that adult education may have an important influence 
upon all education “ by the example of its democratic organiza- 
tion.’”” And he believes that the movement may also influence 
the ordinary day school: “It is calculated to make it less a 
place for a boy to escape from, if he knows that his elders 
gladly return there.” The increasing need for direct contact 
between school and community would be met, the Professor 
thinks, if the school could be made a community centre. A 
very fresh and vital point made by Dr. Thomson is that the 
British Empire is confronting a gigantic task of adult education 
in the training of native races. 

Naturally in a single chapter it is possible only to mention 
selected facts as symbolical of others, and Professor Thomson 
is doubtless fully aware of the number and variety of voluntary 
bodies which are contributing to the expansion, the enrichment, 
and the flexibility of the movement. He touches upon the 
achievements of the Danish High Schools, but says nothing of 
the English residential colleges for working men and women, 
which, though perhaps not so spectacular, are better adapted 
to conditions in this country and may even be doing much more 
thorough and fruitful work. 

“To dispel prejudice and encourage the appeal to reason ”’ 
is an aim of education upon which Dr. Thomson concludes, 
with much sanity and wisdom. His book is a fine stimulus to 
this healthy-mindedness-in things of the mind—which are 
never things of the mind alone. 

Basit A. YEAXLEE. 


The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-32. 
By Ws. H. Wickwar. Allen and Unwin. Pp. 325. 


Tuts book is a useful addition to our knowledge of the period 
1819-32, and is, further, a valuable study of the conditions neces- 
sary to freedom. By 1637 the attempt to control printing had 
failed. When in 1695 the Licensing Act was not renewed the 
direct control of publication ended. But for over a hundred 
years publication was controlled indirectly by punishment after 
publication if a conviction for seditious or blasphemous libel 
could be secured. Mr. Wickwar traces the breakdown of this 
indirect control when the Government was faced by a few 
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enthusiasts prepared to practise freedom of discussion and 
printing in religion and politics, law or no law. 

The remarks of Mr. Baron Wood in K. v. Drakard (1811)— 
a case in which a printer was tried for printing an attack on 
military flogging—shows the temper of the authorities and the 
range of the weapon of an accusation of seditious libel : 


“It is said we have a right to discuss the acts of our Legis- 
lature. That would be a large permission indeed. Is there, 
gentlemen, to be a power in the people to counteract the Acts 
of Parliament ? and is the libeller to come and make the people 
dissatisfied with the Government under which he lives? This is 
not to be permitted in any way: it is unconstitutional and 
seditious.” 


Yet the attitude of the Government and the Bench is ex- 
plicable. There was no efficient police. The professional army 
was small, and its overwhelming power against disorder not 
realized. The Home Office feared the most indirect incitement 
to disorder. In the provinces the local magistrates feared that 
every pamphlet criticizing the Government might lead to public 
meetings and riots they had no power to control. Blasphemy was 
punished because it was believed that “‘ it was the Christianity 
of the lower orders that kept society together.” 

But systematic prosecution was to fail. And “it was not 
the newspaper or magazine or great review that bore the brunt 
of the struggle, but the book, the pamphlet, . . . and the weekly 
political register.” In 1816 Cobbett saw the possibility of 
instructing those the Sunday schools had taught to read. He 
brought out a twopenny weekly. “For the first time . . . one 
who was conscious of being a writer with a social message tried 
to speak to the people instead of speaking for them, to lead them 
instead of patronizing them, and to educate them instead of 
lecturing their unbending Government.’”’ His fanatical ally was 
Richard Carlisle, a passionate believer in the power of print and 
the infallibility of Paine. A few fearless and sincere fanatics and 
the Government was hopelessly entangled. Prosecutions quad- 
rupled the sales of the book—‘‘ May every good book be prose- 
cuted ’’ was Paine’s wish. If the book was only indecent or 
witty enough the Government dare not produce it before the jury 
—especially when the affairs of Queen Caroline brought the King 
into such ridicule and contempt that Cruickshank’s cartoons 
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could show (1) the King in the pillory—‘‘ Who are you?” 
and (2) the King on a gridiron—*‘ The fat in the fire.” 

When in 1832 the dogma of a perfect constitution of which 
the parts that were rotten gave elasticity to those that were 
sound was abandoned, the main battle was over. What could be 
charged could with safety be criticized. The parodists had been 
invaluable. Hone’s parody on the Lord’s Prayer, if it offended 
some delicate tastes, may have pierced a few tough hides : 


“Our Lord who art in the Treasury, whatsoever be thy 
name, thy power be prolonged, thy will be done throughout the 
empire, as it is in each session. Give us our usual sops, and 
forgive us our occasional absences on divisions, as we promise 
not to forgive those that divide against us. Turn us not out of 
our places ; but keep us in the House of Commons, the land of 
Pensions and Plenty ; and deliver us from the People. Amen.” 


We could continue quoting from this book. Room must be 
found for one more. It is from a pamphlet by William Hone: 


“Lord Byron’s Dedication of Don Juan to Lord Castlereagh 
was suppressed by Mr. Murray from delicacy to Ministers. 

‘Question: Why did not Mr. Murray suppress Lord 
Byron’s Parody on the Ten Commandments ? 

“ Answer: Because it contains nothing in ridicule of 
Ministers, and therefore nothing that they could suppose would 
be to the displeasure of Almighty God,” 

K. B. S. 


Modern Language Learning. By J. J. Finptay. The 
Gregg Publishing Co., Ltd. Price 5s. 


PROFESSOR FINDLAY writes such common sense about the learning 
of languages that one who knew nothing of language teaching in 
schools might wonder why Professor Findlay is troubling to 
emphasize some of the points. But those good linguists who 
have had to suffer criticism of their teaching from experts who 
know all about the language except that they can neither speak 
it nor write it, will welcome a supporter with such prestige in 
the educational world. 

Professor Findlay not only wants us to learn to think in, 
say, French. He wants us to feel in French. He wants our 
speech or writing in French to be “ conditioned conduct,’ as 
the psychologist would express it. He has no use for the child’s 
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construction of French, and would not allow the child to compose 
in French at all until he can do so spontaneously—a drastic 
proposal for most schools, but psychologically sound. Any 
father knows that if he says ‘“‘Damn!” even once when he 
breaks his bootlace, his three-year-old son will use the foreign 
expression quite naturally next time he drops the soap. 

Professor Findlay would have the children act plays and 
read interesting stories until the children burst into French, 
just as Montessori’s children burst into writing. 

For pronunciation he would use the gramophone, and to 
avoid the difficulties of the written word at the beginning he 
would use the Gregg Phonetic Code—an interesting suggestion, 
the latter, which we have not yet had time to consider fully. 

He believes that the first foreign language taught should 
be Esperanto, as it is the easiest, and forms a convenient intro- 
duction to the others. 

The whole problem of language learning is carefully thought 
out for the various stages. 

There is one point, however, which Professor Findlay neg- 
lects, and which the reviewer considers important, namely, the 
mechanism of voice production. The child begins with perfect 
voice production. The baby points to what it wants and says 
“De!” like a Frenchman. It controls the opening and closing 
of the mouth with the sphincter muscle of the mouth. Most 
children over four have lost that control, hence they cannot 
pronounce words like ‘“ de,”’ “ vu,” or “ puis.” Many school- 
children and adults have the nasal cavities choked with the 
dried mucus of past colds and have lost all nasal resonance. 
Such people cannot pronounce words like “ non.’’ These physical 
defects are easily remedied. But we must not grumble if 
Professor Findlay has not said the last word on the subject. His 
book contains sufficient incisive criticism of our methods of 
language teaching at present. ‘‘ Direct Method”’ is a magic 
phrase which is concealing much unsound teaching. 

J. C. Hitt. 


The Nursery Years. By Susan Isaacs. George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd. Price 6d. 


THE New Psychology has made contributions to many branches 


of knowledge, but it has revolutionized our views of early edu- 
cation. Instead of thinking of the child’s education as beginning 
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at five, modern psychologists consider it as finished at five, as 
far as essentials are concerned. 

It is as a consequence of this view that early childhood has 
become such an important research ground. 

Mrs. Isaacs is a trained psychologist who has specialized in 
this field. Her book could be understood by any average person. 
Yet because it embodies several years of personal research, with 
unique opportunities, it is a book which psychologists themselves 
will read with interest and profit. It is a triumph of modern 
publication that we can have such a book for sixpence. 

Mrs. Isaacs fills in the details which we all want to know 
about children’s behaviour. Most psychologists take shelter 
under generalities to which exceptions are vaguely admitted. 
She shirks no difficulty, and comes out triumphant. It is all 
quite simple if we only understand. 

We shall not quote any of the really valuable information 
which this book contains. If our readers will not pay sixpence 
for it, they do not want it. But we should like to refer to a few 
points on which we do not quite agree with Mrs. Isaacs. 

The first is that in dealing with children she apparently 
believes in keeping her dignity. Here is how she deals with a 
quarrel : 

“What we can do, whenever we are near the quarrelling 
child, or when he tries to bite us, is actually to prevent him 
from biting by holding him away. We can say, ‘I willnot let 
you hurt Mary,’ ‘I won’t let you bite me,’ without suggesting 
that his wish to bite is wicked or horrible.” 

Some of us, of course, could not take up that attitude with 
our own children. It is too judicial. Our children would not 
understand it. In order to be companions to them we have 
come down to their level and they treat us as five-year-olds. 
If they annoy us and get a five-year-old punch on the head, 
so to speak, they know where they are. Daddy as a bigger 
animal who is angry and may fight is a straightforward situa- 
tion. But daddy on a pedestal laying down the law is either 
funny or tragic. The policeman, the schoolmistress or a 
playmate’s daddy, yes, of course; but not one’s own daddy 
surely. 

Again, ‘‘ Our best reply to many of their questions would 
be ‘ What do you think?’ ‘Shall we try?’ ‘ Let’s find out’ 
—rather than ‘ It 7s so and so.’ ”’ 
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No, we don’t agree. An honest answer is the best 
reply to an honest question. ‘It is so and so” for us. if 
we can give the answer. We have to rack our brains, 
consult our books and examine so many new problems in 
order to feed real curiosity that we feel quite glad when we 
do know the answer. 

Finally, many of us who have only one or two children to 
rear, feel that with all our efforts the job is not being done well, 
The reviewer, at least, would gladly let Mrs. Isaacs have his 
- children for most of the day to educate in a school like the Malting 
House. It is not because he believes Mrs. Isaacs to be more 
capable than himself, but because he believes companionship, 
apparatus, freedom, and constant vigilance by an adult to be 
essential for full development of children, and these things are not 
easily given in a home. Those of us who understand the New 
Psychology are much like other parents in our mismanagement 
ot children. 

In a book rich in new ideas these trifles are all we can 
criticize. 

J. C. Hitt. 


THE NEW OUTLOOK IN THE SCIENCES 
By C. E. M. Joap 


Science and the Unseen World. By A. E, Eppincton. The 
Swarthmore Press. ts. 6d. 
The Sciences and Philosophy. By Professor J. S. HALDANE. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net. 
SCIENCE, it is admitted on all hands, is becoming increasingly 
philosophical. The nineteenth-century scientist was an optimistic 
dogmatist. Impressed by the extent of his knowledge and the 
rapidity with which he had acquired it, he had little doubt that 
full and complete information about everything in heaven (if 
any) and upon earth could be obtained by the same methods as 
those which had resulted in the triumphs of physics and biology. 
To-day he is a hesitant and tentative agnostic, oppressed by the 
fear lest his accumulated scientific knowledge should not be 
knowledge of reality at all, and haunted by the suspicion that he 
may never make contact with anything but the projections of 
his own consciousness. ‘“‘ We have found that where science 
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has progressed the farthest,’ says Eddington, “ the mind has 
but regained from nature that which the mind has put into 
nature.’’ Maynot the scientist be, after all, one who fares through 
the uttermost confines of the universe to discover himself ? 

Disturbed and perplexed by his newly discovered doubts, 
the scientist approaches the philosopher with the request that 
he will set them at rest. The philosopher, after a momentary 
embarrassment, finds the advances of the scientists as gratify- 
ing as the developments that have provoked them are interest- 
ing. The part played by mind in modifying the so-called external 
world, is no news to philosophers—have not many philosophers 
held that mind was responsible for the whole affair ?—and thesome- 
what belated discovery by the scientists of what the philosophers 
could always have told them, occasions a feeling of pardonable 
complacency tinged with, perhaps, unpardonable amusement. 
The scientists used to be so severe with the philosophers, so sure 
that philosophy was all moonshine, and now, behold, the beams 
of the intellectual moon are athwart their own path. The boot, 
in fact, is transferred to the other foot. How complete the 
transference is, a summary of the two important works that head 
this review will show. For Professor Eddington and Professor 
Haldane, admirably qualified as they are to speak for the modern 
developments of scientific theory, happen also to be the spokes- 
men of those particular tendencies which have brought scientists 
within sight of the time-honoured problems of philosophy. 

I will begin with Professor Eddington’s lecture to the 
Society of Friends. Put crudely, his thesis is that, since the 
reality of the physical world is unknown to us, we are entitled, 
so far at least as physics is concerned, to conceive it after what 
model we please. And what model can be more appropriate 
than that of our own inmost experience revealed to us in the 
day-to-day process of living and thinking? And that experience, 
it is obvious, is not material but mental. ‘‘ Mind,” he concludes, 
“is the first and most direct thing in our experience ; all else is 
remote inference.’”” How is Professor Eddington led to this 
conclusion ? 

That the nineteenth-century conception of matter has been 
so modified as to have become practically unrecognizable is 
common knowledge. Matter is no longer a hard, tangible some- 
thing lying out there in space, upon which the horse sense of the 
materialist could base its irrefragable convictions ; it has become 
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remote, and infinitely mysterious, so much so, indeed, that the 
modern preference for interpreting mixed and complex phenomena 
in terms of mind is little more than a preference for working in 
terms of the more rather than of the less known. “ We still,”’ 
to quote Professor Eddington, ‘ share the strange delusion that 
a lump of matter is something whose general nature is easily 
comprehensible, whereas the nature of the human spirit is un- 
fathomable.’’ But for this delusion science no longer holds 
any warrant. For, and this is the point upon which Professor 
Eddington lays stress, matter is not directly experienced ; it is 
only an inference from what is, 

The inference is really a double one. First, physics has no 
answer to the question, ‘“‘ What is a piece of matter like?”’ It 
does not know. There was a time when atoms were thought of 
as tiny billiard balls; a later time when they were conceived 
after the model of the solar system, the negative electrons rotating 
like the planets round the central nucleus, the sun. To-day such 
picturesque conceptions have been abandoned. We do not, 
after all, know atoms directly ; we only know the effects of 
changes in the alleged atom (as, for example, when the atom is 
absorbing or radiating energy) upon the surrounding spatio- 
temporal field. The effects on the surrounding spatio-temporal 
field, which are all that is known, are themselves interpretable in 
terms of further atomic changes, which are, presumably, known 
in the same indirect way, that is to say, in terms of further effects 
on a further spatio-temporal field. There is an air of taking in one 
another’s washing about the whole business. We know events 
at place A in terms of their effects at place B, events at place B 
in terms of their effects at place C, and so on indefinitely. As to 
the atom itself, it is not observed. All that we can say is that 
events in a certain locality are compatible with the hypothesis, 
that there is something like an atom at itscentre. As we approach 
the centre the events become more marked, and our knowledge 
therefore, more accurate and detailed. Finally we reach it— 
we come, in fact, to the place where “the atom ’”’ is—and our 
knowledge stops. Thus matter, to quote an epigram of Mr. 
Russell’s, ‘ is a convenient formula for describing what happens 
where it isn’t.” 

The inference seems to be that atoms and electrons are not 
concrete things; they are symbcls. And if we ask what the 
symbol stands for, the reply is given that physics does not 
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know or, apparently, care. It has no means of probing beneath 
the symbols ; it is content to specify the mathematical equations 
which the symbols satisfy. Physics establishes laws which the 
phenomena of the physical world obey; but that which obeys 
them is a mysterious x, the nature of which is and must remain 
unknown to physical science. So much for the objective world. 
Now let us approach the question from the side of the subject. 

Modern physics and modern physiology have combined to 
emphasize the subjectivity which infects all our perceptions of 
the external world. The common sense man thinks that he 
perceives chairs and tables; the realist philosopher patches of 
colour, raps of sound, and so forth, which he calls sense data. 
But physics and physiology afford no basis for either belief. 
Suppose that I am looking at a star on a dark night, what I 
actually perceive is a yellow patch. What account does physics 
give of the events that precede and determine this perception 
of the yellow patch? The star is a complicated set of electrical 
processes occurring in space-time; energy emanates from the 
star in the form of light waves which, travelling through the 
ether, impinge upon my retina where they are transformed into 
another set of processes. These condition (or are transformed) 
into yet another set of processes which, travelling along the 
optic nerve, ultimately reach my brain, where they determine yet 
other processes of which we know very little, but which consist 
presumably of some kind of chemical changes. When these 
changes occur a mystery takes place, as a result of which there 
ensues an event of an entirely different kind, namely, a psycho- 
logical event which is the sensation of seeing a yellow patch. 
As a result of this psychological event, I infer that I am looking 
at Sirius. 

Now, although we do not know the nature of the stimulus 
which actually excites the brain, there is no reason to suppose 
that it is in the least like the yellow patch which I have the 
sensation of seeing. Hence the statement that there is a yellow 
patch there for me to see, is an inference from the fact that my 
brain is being stimulated in a certain way. The existence of the 
star is reached by a further inference. Experiencing the sensation 
of seeing a yellow patch, we infer that there must be an entity 
called a star to cause or to produce the patch, although the 
relation between the patch and the star is very difficult to 
determine. Moreover, the inference is precarious and may be 
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mistaken. My sensation of seeing a yellow patch may be due 
to a lamp hanging on the mast of a ship, or to a blow on the 
nose. In this sense all our knowledge of the external world is 
indirect ; some stimulus excites a nerve ending, and there 
ensues a psychological event which we call the sensation of 
seeing or touching something. But we do not perceive the 
thing seen or touched. That there must be something to cause 
our sensations, some stimulus in virtue of which we have 
experiences of an external world, we instinctively believe, and 
the belief may be well grounded. But the nature of the stimulus 
is unknown. Hence, once again we reach the conclusion that 
the external world of matter is an unknown quantity, which we 
can only designate by the symbol x. 

Where so much is inferred, there is some knowledge that we 
possess that does not come to us by this indirect route ; this is 
our knowledge of ourselves as experiencing subjects. Of our 
own experience we have a real and not a symbolic knowledge, 
and that knowledge can be expressed only in psychological, not 
in physiological terms. Is it not, then, reasonable, when we 
come to hazard a guess at the real nature of that x which physics 
describes symbolically, to suppose that it, too, is of the nature of 
conscious experience and can receive adequate description only 
in psychological terms ? This, at least, is the view of Professor 
Eddington. 

“The mental and spiritual natures of ourselves, known in 
our minds by an intimate contact transcending the methods of 
physics, supplies just that interpretation of the symbols which 
science is admittedly unable to give.”” And so Professor Edding- 
ton is led to an idealist interpretation of the universe, affirming 
that the “ unknown content’”’ which “runs all through the 
physical world must really be the stuff of our own conscious- 
ness.”” 

Now, this analysis of the process of perception is admittedly 
highly controversial, and Professor Eddington’s excursions into 
realms other than the strictly scientific is severely criticized by 
philosophers. He is thought to have ventured too lightheartedly 
into the realm of epistomology, a dubious territory full of pit- 
falls which the warier feet of philosophers have learned to avoid. 
His analysis of the physical world leads him, moreover, in regard 
to wider issues, to adopt positions which are, to say the least 
of it, open to question. He makes a distinction between natural 
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law and moral law, which is reminiscent of Kant. Natural law 
is inapplicable to anything behind the symbols ; it applies only 
to the symbols. The real world is one to which the moral 
law, whose operation we recognize in ourselves, applies; if it 
were not so, our feeling of “‘right’’ would be inexplicable. 
The real world must be, further, such as to satisfy our 
religious needs; otherwise our religious consciousness would be 
inexplicable. 

On these wider developments of Professor Eddington’s 
thesis I do not wish to comment, nor do I venture to criticize 
the conception of the nature of the external world from which 
they spring. It is sufficient for my purpose to show how 
thoroughly idealist is the outlook to which modern theories of 
the physical world seem to beincreasingly attracting the scientists, 
a development which the philosopher, noticing with interest, is 
not called upon either to welcome or deplore. One observation 
may be permitted. Matter being no longer something lying out 
there in space waiting to be seen or touched, the tendency which 
dominated the scientific world until recent years to limit reality 
to things of the sort that we see and touch, has no longer any 
justification. To be real is not to be like concrete matter, for 
matter, it seems, is not concrete. It follows that we need no 
longer dismiss the spiritual side of our natures as illusory or 
ephemeral because it is not like matter, and the way is opened 
to a wider conception of reality than science at one time seemed 
likely to countenance. 

This, we cannot help thinking, is a decided advance, and, 
what is more, it is an advance in a direction upon which several 
independent lines of research seem to be converging. For 
example, that followed by Professor J. S. Haldane in his recently 
published Gifford lectures. Professor Haldane’s book falls into 
two parts corresponding to the two series of lectures delivered in 
1927 and 1928 respectively. The first summarizes the general 
conclusions with regard to the nature of the living organism, to 
which Professor Haldane’s biological and physiological work at 
Oxford, extending continuously over the past forty years, has 
led him; the second indicates his conception of the relation 
between philosophy and the sciences, and emphasizes the special 
function of philosophy in seeking to give us an understanding 
of the universe as a whole. The different sciences explain 
different departments of reality each by its own particular 
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methods ; but these methods are inapplicable outside the sphere 
of the special science to which they are appropriate, and lead to 
false results if illegitimately extended. Hence the method of 
approach to the study of reality as a whole must necessarily be 
other than that not only of any particular science, but of science 
in general ; it must, in short, be that of philosophy. Professor 
Haldane’s philosophy is both monistic and theistic in character, 
and bears traces of the Hegelian influence admittedly exercised 
by his famous brother. But while the conclusions are familiar, 
the approach to them is novel in the extreme, and lies through 
the biological and physiological territory which Professor Haldane 
has made peculiarly his own. In the short space left to me I 
shall try briefly to indicate what that approach is. 

Professor Haldane has consistently maintained that 
mechanist interpretations are inapplicable to the behaviour of 
living organisms. Consider each function of the body separately 
and mechanist concepts might adequately explain its mode of 
working. What, in his view, they cannot explain is the co- 
_ordination of these various functions to maintain the normal 
structure and produce the normal behaviour of the organism. 
- The body is a whole of living, of in some respects independently 
living structures. Yet these separate structures, bones, skin, 
‘lungs, nerve cells, and so forth, are maintained in a more or less 
constant state by co-ordinated activity which is nevertheless 
not the activity of any part. : 

Rejecting Mechanism, Professor Haldane holds no brief for 
_Vitalism. The notion of a vital activity somehow tacked on to 
‘or infused into the body and moulding the bodily tissues to serve 

its own ends, is one for which he can find no warrant in the 
study of organic processes. In what, then, lies the distinction 
between organic behaviour and the movements of matter which 
physics studies ?. Professor Haldane’s answer is to be found in 
his conception of the organism as a whole. ‘“‘ Consider each 
function of the body separately,” I said above, and mechanism 
might work. But so to consider the functions of the body is, 
in Professor Haldane’s view, to falsify them. The workings 
of every part are admittedly relative to and determined by those 
of the others; it follows that artificially to isolate them from 
their physiological context is to make a false abstraction from the 
concrete fact, an abstraction useful enough for practical pur- 
poses, but misleading for the proper understanding of the nature 
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of the organism. And just as we are forbidden, when we are 
concerned to understand the whole, to consider the parts divorced 
from the whole of which they are parts, so we are warned against 
considering the organism itself apart from the larger whole which 
is the environment in which it functions. The environment 
forms the context of the organism, as a symphony forms the 
context of its notes. Take the notes out of their context, and 
they are different notes. Hence the difference between the 
methods applicable in physical and in biological science is, in 
Professor's Haldane’s words, that “‘ we do not, as in physical 
interpretation, regard an organism and its environment as con- 
sisting of things existing independently of one another in space, 
but must regard them as forming a co-ordinated whole of which 
the observed form, composition and activity are at all times the 
expression.’’ The distinction between the methods of physics 
and biology being thus sharply defined, the question suggests 
itself, what possible point of contact can there be between 
them ? 

None at present, Professor Haldane answered in _ his 
presidential address to the physiological section of the British 
Association in 1908. The phenomena with which physiology 
and biology deal are, he then affirmed, inevitably different in 
kind from those studied by physics and chemistry. ‘‘ That a 
meeting-point between biology and the physical sciences may at 
some time be found,’”’ he continued, ‘“ there is no reason to 
doubt. But we may confidently predict that, if that meeting- 
point is found, and one of the two sciences is swallowed up, that 
one will not be biology.” 

Professor Haldane was right. Since 1908 physics and 
biology have effected a rapprochement, and, as he prophesied, 
the advances towards a mutual understanding have come from 
the side of physics. It is the physicists who have made the 
necessary accommodations; the biologists have proceeded on 
the lines already laid down. For in disavowing the application 
of a rigid mechanism to the material world, physicists have 
gone more than half way to admitting the concepts of the 
biologists, as Professor Haldane defines them, into their own 
sphere. In doing so they have cut the ground from under 
the feet of those who take a mechanistic view of the problems 
of psychology. For, if mechanism no longer works in the world 
of matter, why should we strain the evidence to breaking- 
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point to fit it to that of mind? As Professor Eddington puts 
it, “ we no longer have the disposition which, as soon as it scents 
a piece of mechanism, exclaims ‘Here we are getting to 
bedrock. This is what things should resolve themselves into. 
This is ultimate reality.’ Physics to-day is not likely to be 
attracted by a type of explanation of the mind which it would 
scornfully reject for its own ether.” 

And here, as I see it, is the gist of the matter. In recent 
years inherent defects have come to light in the mechanistic 
interpretation of the physical world, quite apart from the problems 
raised by the apparent inapplicability of mechanist concepts to 
what are ordinarily regarded as biological or psychological 
phenomena. Physicists are accordingly being increasingly led 
to adopt a view which, so far from ruling out the application of 
spiritual modes of interpretation to the external world, seems 
definitely, at least for some writers, to demand them. This 
change of front, which is at the same time a change of heart, on 
the part of the physicists affects the biological and psychological 
sciences, by removing the incentive to interpret vital behaviour 
in terms of conceptions which, formerly regarded as applicable 
to the world of matter, have since come increasingly to be 
abandoned. 

On the other hand, concepts such as those stressed by Pro- 
fessor Haldane, as, for example, the necessity of considering 
entities not merely as aggregates of their component parts but 
as wholes with all that the word ‘‘ whole’ implies, and the im- 
practicability of divorcing entities so considered from the environ- 
ment in which they function, concepts which are derived from 
the study of organic phenomena, have been extended into the 
sphere of physics. Hence the way is open, though it is admittedly 
not necessitated, for a spiritual interpretation of reality, which is 
not irreconcilable with the conception of deity. This is the way 
which Professor Haldane himself takes in company with Professor 
Eddington. Admittedly we cannot all of us follow them here. 
The questions at issue in this sphere are determinable by con- 
siderations other than those with which in this review I have 
been concerned. But we cannot but acknowledge the revolu- 
tionary change in the modern conception of the physical world, 
which has made such a path not only a possible but a natural 
one for distinguished men of science. 
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What to Read on the Evolution of Music. By Ernest 
NEWMAN. Leeds Public Libraries Series. 


Appreciation of Music. By Frank Howes. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 


THESE two little books are most timely arrivals. Largely 
through the immense improvement in gramophones, and over- 
whelmingly through wireless transmission, where hundreds 
once heard good music well played, with luck, perhaps half a 
dozen times a year, hundreds of thousands of us can now listen 
daily (if we will) and grow familiar at leisure with the ways and 
meanings of music and the very turns of thought and taste of 
such minds as Beethoven’s or Palestrina’s. Mr. Newman seems 
to anticipate that just as lovers of poetry know how to place 
Dante in their hierarchy of poets and can relate him, through 
study and reading of history, with Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, so lovers of music will now wish to know more 
thoroughly how to relate Palestrina with Bach and Mozart. 
Assuming that the ordinary reader will have no need to penetrate 
farther back than the Christian era, he views musical history as a 
tract of beautiful country brought into existence through the 
labours of a series of inspired composers who knew how to take 
what they found and advance it along the line of their choice 
and naturally also along the line of contemporary needs and 
tastes. He divides this tract into five main provinces which he 
views as an unbroken succession of ‘ forms,’’ and he exhorts 
his readers to see European musical history ‘‘ as a big book with 
five main chapters,’ beginning with the Plain Song chapter, 
passing through the complex melodic ways of the sixteenth 
century to the time when melody, deepening its contact with 
actual life, became more rhythmic and fuller of colour and of 
event; then more richly harmonic; then—in Bach’s hands— 
deliberately and organically harmonic ; then, in Mozart’s, impos- 
ingly and architecturally symphonic; then expanding under 
Beethoven and his successors into a “ breadth of form and a 
range of expression ‘ undreamt of,’’’ symphonies becoming not 
only impressive like cathedrals, but expressive like dramas, and 
songs becoming not mere vocal dances, but living human docu- 
ments. Through four chapters we are thus brought right down to 
the tonal revolt of to-day, which it would seem must continue 
till the curious manacles of tonic and dominant harmonies have 
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been broken or painlessly removed from our hands, and we return 

to ordinary thoughts as free men. It would probably be very 

hard to find a living writer better equipped than Mr. Newman to 

tell us what to read, through what chosen author’s window to 

peep, if we are to see this vast and entrancing musical tract of 

country in proper and serviceable perspective. Every one 

interested in music should turn to this modest thirty-two page~ 
guidebook to books. 

Mr. Frank Howes assumes our interest in the same field, 
not telling us how or what to read but how or what to think about 
it all. In ninety pages and in ten succinct chapters—on Listening, 
Tone, Tune, Harmony, Form, Rhythm, Choral Music, the 
Orchestra, Opera, and lastly On Being Musical—he companionizes 
and quickens our minds. He is always sympathetic with the 
beginner who has been “ moved in some way towards music,” 
and wants to go on. Better still, he speaks as an enthusiastic 
beginner himself in a waywhich should convince the oldest musical 
hands that they also are beginners. He takes friendly stock of 
the natural fear that by moving on in music “ we lose pleasure 
in things for which we once cared,’’ but he who parts unwillingly 
with the cherished joy by associations with the ‘ dear old song ”’ 
of thirty years ago will find Mr. Howes leading him gently on to 
“more and deeper pleasures in front.” In the first nine pages 
the reader will begin to see what comprehensive listening can 
mean. The author counsels him to believe in and try to acquire 
the power of taking in a musical work as a whole; secondly, of 
detaching its parts in such a way as to be able to give them and 
their fitness our whole admiration ; thirdly, to listen historically, 
that is to think of the whole work as itself a part of a greater 
historic whole. Better still, the reader may find that music has 
vital contacts with character, and through this with life itself, 
and that he may look for a full cup of joy in that the finest music 
is not only admirably wrought, but also brings him into high, 
congenial human company. Mr. Howes would have us fuse all 
aspects of listening into a high synthesis. The book from first 
to last is full of common sense and good things which in a happy 
conversational way expound far-reaching principles. If it ever 
seems monentarily omniscient (as when the author defines the 
“only point where the art and science meet ’’) it is clearly in- 
advertently so. Here are a few of its inspiringly knowing 
remarks : 
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In writing music a composer is expressing character 
willy-nilly just as a novelist. 

A beautiful voice may touch our emotions by associations, 
but in itself its appeal is merely sensational. 

A good deal of downright bad music makes a strong and 
immediate appeal by its prodigal use of pungent discords. 

The classical key system was if anything too perfect. 

The composer is responsible for the design. But it is left 
to the performer to translate this design into something vital 
and significant. Without his rhythm the music is dead as though 
it was not performed at all. 

You will have a deeper understanding of the situation (in 
the Opera Fidelio) from the combined arts of Music and the 
Drama than you would obtain from the Drama alone, and still 
more than you would obtain from being present at such an 
occurrence in real life. 


The last sentence well embodies a haunting, recurrent con- 
viction, which probably all who think it over can share, which 
drives musicians and dramatists perpetually to the problems of 
opera, and which incidentally drives our author to take his most 
courageous risk in defence of opera as it is, and to write his most 
brilliant chapter in depicting it as it tries to be, and as some day, 
by some simpler highway of art, it surely will become. To the 
present writer it seems Clear that this important ninth chapter 
has yet to shake itself free from the very confusion of thought 
referred to in its first sentence. Mr. Howes lays firmly hold of 
the basic difficulty of speed of presentment as between inspired 
music and inspired drama. Perhaps no one has put this point 
more clearly. The mind cannot run at two speeds simultaneously. 
So in a high situation where the drama and the actor are seen to 
need but one intense and reticent minute or two, and music and the 
singer need an intensely expansive and glorious quarter of an hour, 
the responsive spectator-listener has to use his mental gear-box. 
He.also gives splendid and probably original advice to the opera- 
goer when he counsels him to cultivate a mental “ four-speed 
gear” for listening purposes. Yet there seems very grave 
confusion in this chapter. On the one hand, realism seems 
confused with reality ; and on the other, while we are counselled 
to “ gear ’’ our minds down to bottom speed or up to top speed 
(which we may well learn to do), no mention is made as to how we 
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are to gear and run our minds at two different speeds at the same 
minute, which alone might begin to meet the case in present-day 
opera (and, it may be added, in Oratorio too). Nevertheless, our 
author makes out a gallant case for a vivid form of entertainment, 
which will probably hold the field till its unreality is laid bare. 
The real and wholly convincing art of music-drama may then 
arrive, now seen by Mr. Howes through a glass darkly. It will 
be simple when it comes, and as free from realism (the enemy of 
art) as from unreality, that enemy both of art and truth. 
WALFORD DAVIES. 


Politics and Literature. By G. D. H. Core. Hogarth 
Press. Pp. 160. 3s. 6d. 


“From Hooker to Bernard Shaw,” writes Mr. Cole, ‘“‘ much of 
our best prose is largely political. This is natural enough. In 
a people so given to politics, and with so great a literary tradition, 
the two streams have often flowed inevitably together.” But 
appreciation of this literature is in double jeopardy—from the 
vagaries of taste, as is all literature ; but as political literature it 
is affected by the fortunes of the arguments and philosophies it 
embodies. There is an essay by Alice Meynell which bears on 
Mr. Cole’s problem. Commenting on the line : 


“‘ Superfluous kings for messengers,” 


she wrote, “‘ Superfluous kings—Shakespeare’s irony could find 
no other adjective so overcharged with insolence as this. Kings 
must be as he conceived them in order to that antithesis . . . 
when kings are in fact superfluous Shakespeare’s great word 
* superfluous ’ will be cancelled out.” 

In the same way the splendour, compassion, and irony of 
political literature may be cancelled out because the cause it 
pleaded is won or lost. Paradise Lost, Mr. Cole tells us, ‘‘ as a 
whole is too argumentative to be popular.” Perhaps he would 
wish to add Dante is too medieval to be read! At least he can 
argue that the art of Henry James, because he was divorced from 
any real environment, “‘ is as short lived as the coiffeur’s or the 
confectioner’s.”” Mr. Cole touches a double problem—the relation 
between tradition and the creation of great literature and the 
relation between tradition and the appreciation of great literature. 
On the latter he says that while in great literature form and 
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content are inseparable, in political literature, where the content 
is the statement of a case, the fate of its authors is to have their 
work plundered for footnotes to history and never to be read as 
literature at all. Where they cannot be ignored as literature, | 
they are often emasculated by the reader who shuts his mind to 
their real meaning—as schoolgirls read Shelley and Byron for the 
sound. Mr. Cole would have us study literature and politics 
together, so this unreal and stultifying dichotomy should be 
avoided. He has written an introductory study of the history 
of English political ideas with particular attention to the form 
of their expression. His book should be given to every student 
of political thought in the hope that for once new wine will not 
burst old bottles. On Hobbes and Burke, Coleridge and Cobbett, 
he is vigorous andapt. Hestops on the threshold of the Victorian 
Age partly because it would require another volume, partly, we 
feel, because for Mr. Cole Cobbett is journey’s end. 

There is a further reason why Mr. Cole has not reached the 
twentieth century. In his journey through the nineteenth century 
he would, he tells us, have been sorely beset by the problem that 
‘modern political literature is, for the most part, far less literature 
than its equivalent a hundred years ago.’ Our political writers 
imagine they require a technical jargon for their ideas, and this is 
fatal to esthetic form. Mr. Cole here touches the first of the 
two problems suggested above—the relation between tradition 
and the creation of great literature. He tells the political writers 
that politics is an art and not a science, and they should eschew 
jargon and write like Bertrand Russell and Bernard Shaw. The 
question is more subtle than that. Bertrand Russell had to 
make a new language to express his real thoughts—though they, 
of course, were not about politics. Politics cannot be divorced 
from science in the wider sense of our philosophy of the universe. 
Did not Mr. Shaw call one of his plays A Metabiological 
Pentateuch? A comparison of the language of the Comedy of 
Dante and Dr. Bridge’s Testament of Beauty would illustrate 
the problem on which Mr. Cole has touched. 

If Mr. Cole should write about modern political and social 
writers with particular attention to the form of their expression, 
his book would be exciting—there is not only Mr. Shaw, but 
Wyndham Lewis’s Childermass and Virginia Woolf’s A Room of 
One’s Own—with all between a wide range. 

K. B. SMELLIE. 
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Trade Unionism To-day. By A. Creech Jonzs. Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. Cloth 2s., paper Is. 


TuIs book of ninety pages is one of a series arranged by the 
Workers’ Educational Association to meet the needs of students 
for inexpensive but well-informed studies of subjects discussed 
in classes. It should have an appeal beyond this circle. The 
treatment is that of a general survey. No attempt has been 
made to avoid controversial issues, which adds considerably to 
the interest of the book. As a survey it is admirably suited for 
its purpose. For those who desire intimate details of particular 
organizations, or definite terms of agreements, otner documented 
works are available, 

The author has, in remarkably brief compass, expressed the 
purposes of the Trade Union Movement, its structure, methods 
of government, place in the social system, and actual achievements. 
With reference to education in relation to Trade Unionism, the 
author states, ‘‘ One of the most hopeful developments in trade 
union work is the provision of educational facilities for the 
members.” He further states, “‘ Education assumes importance 
in view of the increasing responsibility of trade union work, 
the range of activities of the unions, the kind of services they 
are called on to render, the bodies on which they are repre- 
sented, and the work they are aspiring to perform in connection 
with the government of industry. New functions in the State 
and industry call for preparation on the part of the workers.” 

Those with knowledge of present developments will concur 
with these views. 

One would like to see a companion volume in this series of 
outlines devoted to the purposes and structure of employers’ 
organizations. If the general editor of the series (Mr. R. S. 
Lambert, M.A.) has not considered the issue of such a volume, 
this suggestion is given for what it is worth. 

Ws. C. Keay. 


Trade Union Documents. Compiled and edited by 
W. MILNE-BAILEY. Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 552. 
8s. 6d, net. 

In this volume the author rightly defends the inclusion of docu- 

ments of ephemeral value as well as those of permanent import- 

ance on the grounds that “it seems necessary that the current, 
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and perhaps temporary, aspects of the movement should be 
illustrated as well as the long-time tendencies. If they were 
excluded, a more critical standard would be observed at the 
expense of losing touch with realities. If ever a new edition 
should be called for, a new selection of ‘ephemeral’ matter 
would probably be needed.’’ There are 247 documents quoted, 
relating to the majority of the important aspects of Trade 
Unionism. These are for the most part up to date and do not 
encroach on matter published in the well-known historical volumes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb—I have not yet quite assimilated 
the new title—and other workers in this field. 

Mr. Milne-Bailey, as secretary of the research and economic 
department of the Trades Union Congress, has had exceptional 
opportunities of acquiring first-hand information on trade union 
negotiations and agreements as well as that relating to the rules 
and structure of organization. It is gratifying to find that 
excellent use has been made of the material available for 
publication. 

The volume is a source of information of an exact character 
such as is required by active participants in trade union affairs, 
and those whose activities, verbal statements, and published 
records, whether in the political, industrial or commercial sphere, 
are subject to criticism and analysis. The source of a river is 
unlikely to be contaminated. To this book, with its closely 
printed, but admirably paragraphed and indexed, pages one may 
resort with confidence. 

The order of the contents is as follows: Introduction ; 
Value Aspirations and Objects of Trade Unionism; Structure and 
Organization ; Functions and Methods ; Place in the Community ; 
Bibliography and Index. 

Ws. C. Keay. 


Joy in Work. By HENRI DE Mav, translated from the German 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. Geo. Allen and Unwin. 1929. 
Pp. 224. 8s. 6d. 


TuE author of this interesting book is a Belgian, an intellectual 
whose sympathy with those who wish to remedy social evils 
is based on philosophy and not primarily on politico-economical 
theories. The book was the outcome of courses of lectures 
delivered by Mr. de Man at the Labour College attached to the 
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University of Frankfort, lectures in which the psychology of 
workers was the main subject. The present English version is 
of part of a larger volume published in German in 1927. During 
his course at Frankfort, the lecturer obtained answers from 
seventy-eight students, wage-workers or salaried employees in 
Germany, to a questionnaire in which they were frankly to 
state how far and for what reasons they had pleasure in or distaste 
for their daily occupations. The author uses these autobio- 
graphical reports to check and supplement the conclusions he 
has formed from his own observations and reflections. He 
realizes that as the students were mostly of the aristocracy of 
labour, what they write, though it is authoritative so far as 
it goes, does not justify generalizations concerning labour in 
general. But Mr. de Man’s temper is cautious throughout, and 
there is nothing at all of facile theorizing in the book. 

The table of contents reads rather forbiddingly: ‘‘ The 
Impulse to Joy in Work” and “ The Hindrances to and 
Inhibitions of Joy in Work ” are the two main divisions, and the 
sub-divisions are labelled, quite accurately and indeed con- 
veniently, with captions which threaten somewhat heavy reading. 
Yet, the whole of the book is interesting and even fascinating. 
The transparent sincerity and goodwill of the writer, and the 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge of social life he displays, 
capture the reader from the start. The present reviewer has 
not seen the original German, but asa piece of extremely readable 
and clear English the translation is admirable. 

Mr. de Man does not set out to prove a thesis, or to advertise 
a panacea for social ills. He is, however, openly an optimist, or 
at least a meliorist, believing and trying to support his belief, 
both that the dissatisfaction of labouring men with their labour 
is not quite so desperately bad as Marxians would assert, and that 
there is hope for the future. He looks to a new “ struggle for 
joy in work ” to replace the “‘ old struggle for the rights of man.” 
This meagre and inadequate attempt to summarize the main 
tendency of the book does no justice to the acute analysis, the 
penetrating criticism, and the abundant illustrations and com- 
ments that form the contents. 

. It is impossible to analyse the course of the argument in a 
brief review. Two or three examples of Mr. de Man’s treatment 
may be quoted. He refuses to assent to the doctrine that the 
machine will master the man. He brings evidence to show that 
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the hope of the worker should be that labour-saving machinery 
is to be increased, because there is greater satisfaction in control- 
ling a machine than in repetitive drudgery without a machine. 
He pleasantly tilts at Samuel Butler and on occasion at Henry 
Ford. At the same time he is fully aware that for a long time 
machinery will make a wider division between the aristrocrats 
of labour who manage machines and the manual worker who 
merely shifts materials from one place to another: this gap he 
hopes may be made narrower and bridged in other ways. He 
will not join in the wholesale condemnation of repetition work, 
and frankly admits that many human beings are not only 
incapable of more than this but satisfy themselves with it. 

Mr. de Man has little sympathy with the Utopias of Ruskin 
and William Morris. With a proper respect for the craftsman 
of the medizval kind, he does not believe that the whole labouring 
classes in the Middle Ages consisted of artists who rejoiced in 
their opportunities for creative work; ‘“‘ the peasant of those 
days was practically nothing more than a working beast,”’ “‘ the 
handicraftsman was as a rule only a narrow-minded and common- 
place fellow.” This challenge would be well worth working out 
in a W.E.A. discussion class. 

A reviewer who is not a manual worker cannot properly 
criticize this book. The only real critics should be men and 
women who themselves have experienced both the joys and the 
hindrances to satisfaction which are in industrial life as it is to-day. 
Even if such readers dispute the findings of Mr. de Man, they 
cannot fail to enjoy the book and to acknowledge the fineness of 
the spirit in which it is written. 

HERBERT WARD. 


Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the 
Balkans. ByM.E.Duruam. Allen and Unwin. Price 2ts. 


The ‘* Soul’’ of the Primitive. By Lucien Livy-Bruut, 
Allen and Unwin. Price 12s. 6d. 


THESE two books exemplify opposite extremes of anthropological 
method. Miss Durham “rambles” over her chosen ground— 
Albania, Montenegro and Serbia—as if filling a vast notebook was 
an end in itself. The first word of her title,“‘ Some,” is the key- 
note of her achievement—‘‘ Some Old Serbian Law’’—‘‘ Some Sun 
and Moon Tales’”—‘‘ Some Balkan Remedies’’—these are section 
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headings taken from her chapters. There is hardly any pretence 
at arrangement, and nothing in the way of conclusions or thesis. 
No doubt Miss Durham’s justification for doing things in this way 
is her anxiety to put on record before they are forgotten facts 
and customs which the cataclysm of 1914 has swept away. Unde- 
niably there is valuable stuff to be found among her mass of detail, 
which will serve as a quarry for other writers. But if half her 
text had been relegated to footnotes and appendices, the re- 
mainder would have gained in readability and continuity. The 
first two sections, on the tribes of Albania and Montenegro, and 
their law and government, are the most valuable parts of the book 
—and the most overlaid with detail ! 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl presents a refreshing contrast to Miss 
Durham ; he has his hand firmly on the rudder of the vessel he is 
steering, and navigates you with confidence through perilous 
seas. The Soul of the Primitive is the fruit of the application 
of a method already employed in previous volumes (How Natives 
Think and Primitive Mentality) to the difficult problem of the 
relations of the individual and the group in primitive life. ‘Soul ’”’ 
is a homogeneous, mystic power which is inherent, to the primi- 
tive mind, in all being. Plants, trees, stocks and stones, human 
beings and animals all share this mystic power. This funda- 
mental unity granted, it is easy to grasp that the real unit of 
primitive society is the growp and not the individual. There 
exists a solidarity, and even an identity between the members of a 
group, which make such institutions as marriage, justice and 
property an affair of families, not of individuals. ‘ The indivi- 
dual,” says Professor Lévy-Bruhl, “is apprehended only by 
virtue of his being an element of the group of which he is a part, 
which alone is the true unit.” Again, no distinction is drawn by 
the primitive mind between matter and spirit, for a// matter is 
regarded as emanating some kind of mystic force. The “ indi- 
vidual’ becomes a variable collection of elements, including 
“appurtenances ”’ such as one’s shadow, impress of the body, 
clothing and personal possessions. And the individual may have 
a duality, which is not a duality of ‘‘ soul” and “ body ’”’ accord- 
to our civilized ideas, but simply a duplication of the elements as 
compounded above. Professor Lévy-Bruhl goes on to work out 
this conception in regard to primitive ideas of life and death, 
reincarnation and so forth. 

It is impossible in any summary to do justice to the close-knit 
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and intricate argument of this book. Whether convincing or not, 
it throws sidelights on to many phenomena, such as lycanthropy, 
as well as on to the origin of social organizations. If only some 
of our modern social theorists would get their teeth into this kind 
of stuff before producing their own interpretations of civilized 
society ! R. S. LAMBERT. 


Logic for Use: An Introduction to the Voluntary 
Theory of Knowledge. By F. C. S. Scniter, M.A., 
D.Sc. London: G. Bell and Sons. 1929. Pp. viii + 469. 
16s. net. 

Tuts book, written in the author’s characteristically brilliant and 
incisive style, makes very agreeable reading, and says many 
things that are worth saying. It must be recognized as a powerful 
attack on traditional logic and an effective plea for some new 
logic which will be in far closer relation to our actual thought 
processes than seems the case with the formal syllogisms so long 
taught as canons of reasoning. It must be added, however, that 
its brilliance is not an unmixed gain, but is sometimes bought at 
the expense of carefulness in thought and fairness to the views 
the author is attacking. 

In a review like this it is no doubt desirable to sum up the 
general thesis of the book in a few lines—however inadequate such 
a summary must be—and this I now proceed to attempt. Dr. 
Schiller insists that all existing systems of logic are vitiated by 
trying to study thinking in abstraction from the actual situation 
in which it takes place. In logic we assume that the same word 
bears one and only one meaning throughout an argument, for 
otherwise we commit a fallacy ; but Dr. Schiller points out that 
the possible situations in which a judgment may be made are 
infinitely varied, that the context is always different, and that we 
cannot arbitrarily abstract the meaning of a word from its context. 
This does not, on his view, imply that the meaning is indefinite 
or ambiguous in an undesirable sense, for it is quite clear in the 
particular context each time the word is used, but it does imply 
that we cannot lay down any laws beforehand as to what words 
may mean. We cannot even apply the term “ dog ”’ in two sepa- 
rate cases without meaning two different things, since the dogs 
will be in some respect different. This leads to the conclusion that 
all syllogisms actually made are formally vitiated by the fallacy 
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of ambiguous middle, since the middle term must mean something 
different in the major from what it does in the minor. It also 
implies that the conclusion of an argument must change its 
premises, since the fresh information obtained is bound to expand 
and so alter the meaning of the terms involved. Consequently, 
if we take syllogisms or any other examples of the forms of infer- 
ence admitted by traditional logic, we find that they are all either 
mere tautologies or formally invalid. The application of even 
an established general rule to a new instance can never be guaran- 
teed by logic, because there is always the risk, however small, 
that the new instance might turn out to be sufficiently different 
from the old ones in a relevant respect as not to fall under the rule. 
Mill’s old charge that the syllogism is a petitio principit is re-stated 
effectively. The law of non-contradiction, the boast and the 
stronghold of the a priori metaphysician, is declared to be in- 
applicable in practice, because if taken literally it rules out all 
novelty, and it can be regarded only as a general precept not to 
change the meanings of words too rapidly, the application of 
which principle is a question of degree quite incapable of being 
determined in advance a priori. None of the vaunted forms of 
inference can possibly provide absolute certainty, but at the best 
probability, because it is always doubtful whether the context 
has not been sufficiently changed to vitiate the argument. The 
coherence theory, again, is ruthlessly criticized: its claim that 
truth means membership in a completely coherent system would 
make the attainment of truth impossible for us, and would not 
even guarantee that of two views which both, as all our views 
must, fell short of the ideal, the more coherent must necessarily 
be the nearer the truth, any more than the fact that one path up 
a mountain led more directly towards the summit as far as we 
could see would necessarily prove that it was the better way and 
that it might not take us to an impassable precipice so that we 
had to retrace our steps. Pure mathematics owes its absolute 
a priori character and its apparent certainty only to the fact 
that it is a system constructed arbitrarily by our mind just as we 
construct the rules of a game, and it becomes merely probable as 
soon as it is applied to the actual world, because even in arithmetic 
doubt may always arise whether any particular things are suffi- 
ciently like each other to be numbered and added together for the 
purpose in hand, and no actual shapes are perfectly geometrical. 
It must be recognized that knowing throughout is a risky business, 
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that every piece of knowledge must be tested by its consequences, 
and that there can be no guarantee of success in advance. All 
reasoning involves a choice of what is relevant and an ignoring 
of the irrelevant, but this choice cannot be decided merely by 
general rules and always involves the risk of error through having 
ignored something that turned out really important. The only 
truths which can never be refuted can never be used. We must 
not abstract our judgments from the purposes for which they are 
employed and forget the fact that biologically they are only made 
in order to overcome an obstacle to action. A logic that is to be 
valuable must condescend to deal with inferences that can only 
claim to be probable ; it must go behind dictionary meanings and 
symbolic arguments to the ever-varied meanings and arguments 
of real life. Finally it must recognize the importance of the will, 
for we are not compelled to judge by logical necessity, we choose 
whether we shall judge or not. 

4 While I am not sure that this book involves any striking 
novelties as compared with what its author had previously written, 
it is certainly a very valuable general account of the case for the 
view which he formerly called “humanism” and now calls “ volun- 
tarism.” But a great deal of it would surely be admitted by 
almost any of the despised “ formal logicians.”’ It is not now 
held, I think, by any competent authority that formal logic is 
sufficient to enable us to reason well, or that it can give a complete 
catalogue of all permissible forms of argument irrespective of 
subject-matter, or that context can make no relevant difference 
to meaning. Again, there is far more in common than Dr. Schiller 
imagines between his own view and the coherence theory ; surely 
the latter theory both logically implies and, as expounded, very 
much emphasizes the view that a principle is tested by its conse- 
quences as well as by its premises, and that all human thought is 
uncertain and tentative because to abstract from the particular 
context, as we must do, always involves a risk of error. He 
could have claimed it as an ally for many of his doctrines if only 
he had been at sufficient pains to investigate its meaning. 

_ Farther, the book, while demolishing the old logic, gives but 
‘scanty indications of the positive nature of the new logic which is 
to take its place. It gives many valuable generalizations about 
human judgment and knowledge, but for a book entitled Logic on 
Use it is surprising to find an almost total lack of any suggestions 
for assessing the force of particular concrete arguments. For the 
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failure of the new logic to appear there is, I think, a good reason, 
namely, that on the author’s own principles there could be none. 
For any logic, whether new or old, whether in use or not in use, 
must involve an abstraction from all the infinite number of 
“personal meanings’ varying with each occasion on which a 
word is uttered, and a concentration on what at least some diffe- 
rent judgments have in common. This abstraction Dr. Schiller 
condemns as useless and harmful, but, after all, he commits it 
himself when he mentions certain features as belonging to all 
judgment, e.g. the connection with practical activity and the 
dependence on context. If he had not abstracted so far his 
book could not have been written at all, and I fail to see why 
formal logic should not be allowed to abstract also. Undoubtedly 
it would be very wrong to suppose that this abstraction conveyed 
the whole truth about the matter, but, then, does any logician 
suppose this? Logic need not even go so far as to lay down 
characteristics common to all inferences or judgments; it may 
content itself with those common to all of certain kinds, and this 
surely it can achieve. That the abstraction is useful is shown by 
the fact that one of the most valuable ways of testing or verifying 
the force of arguments is by comparing them to analogous argu- 
ments in different contexts. Nothing would make one more 
suspicious of an argument than if it were altogether unique, i.e. if 
it were found that it was an argument of a kind which could not 
be paralleled elsewhere, which would not be recognized as valid 
in any other branch of thought or life. Dr. Schiller attacks the 
idea of logical necessity on the ground that we are never compelled 
to draw a particular inference from premises, for there is generally 
another (I do not mean a contradictory) inference which we can 
draw, or alternatively we may refuse to think on the subject 
further, or we may question the premises. He also thinks it 
inconsistent with human freedom and dignity to be forced to 
believe, even by logical arguments. But surely he confuses 
psychological with logical necessity; we need not think the 
conclusion perhaps, but it must be true. Similarly, in insisting 
upon the changeableness and man-made character of truth he 
persistently treats statements which admittedly apply to our 
knowledge as if they were statements about the truth known. 
This criticism has often before been brought against such views as 
those expressed here, and no doubt he thinks that he has a means 
of defence against it, but if so he should have not merely reiterated 
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the statement, but have taken the opportunity to reply to what 
is one of the “ stock objections” to such a doctrine. Similarly, 
in his attempt to give the will primacy in knowledge as in action, 
he does not do justice to the fact that even if our will makes 
judgments it is not our will which makes the judgments true. 
Truth may be a property of judgments and yet depend on a rela- 
tion to the real fact meant. Again, while he has much that is 
valuable to say on meaning, he seems to ignore the fact that the 
meaning of a word is not everything in the mind of the person 
using it, but that which he wishes to assert by the use of the word, 
and this may easily be the same in many different contexts. Also 
the biological argument that truth is naturally always subservient 
to action ignores the existence, even in animals, of the impulse 
of curiosity. 

While the pithy sarcasm directed against ‘‘ formal logicians ”’ 
can give no personal offence, it sometimes seems more suited to a 
political speech than to a philosophical treatise, and it is to be 
hoped that the remarks about Oxford in the preface will not be 
taken seriously. This book may be recommended to all students, 
provided it is supplemented by a careful study of some of the more 
orthodox logicians so fiercely and so ably assailed. 

A. C. EwIne. 
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